
































POSTWAR... Immediate—and Long Range 


N early postwar, peacetime order must 

replace wartime dislocations. Many indi- 
viduals will buy goods which they have long 
gone without, and industry will make its 
purchases. Some of this “pent up” demand 
will be met by products with which markets 
are already familiar—other segments of 


will be served by improved equipment. 


It is only reasonable to expect that improve- 
ments will appear in postwar machinery. 
How will “ 


problematical. Industry will require time to 


soon they arrive” is, perhaps, 
make commercially practical the knowledge 
acquired during the war. Much has been 
learned in the past three years, but it must 


be applied successfully toa peacetime economy. 


Harris-Seybold-Potter will maintain its position 
of leadership by offering the industry profit- 


able equipment to meet the needs of the times. 


HARRIS *SEYBOLD «+ POTTER COMPANY 











HARRIS DIVISION 
CLEVELAND 5, OHIO 
Manufacturers of 
OFFSET LITHOGRAPHIC ¢ LETTERPRESS AND 
GRAVURE PRINTING MACHINERY 


SEYBOLD DIVISION 
DAYTON F7, OHIO 
Manufacturers of 
PAPER CUTTERS AND TRIMMERS *¢ KNIFE GRINDERS 
DIE PRESSES ¢ WRIGHT DRILLS ¢ MORRISON STITCHERS 
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HOW INK RESEARCH AIDS PRINTING 


Vaporin and Vaposet Dry Faster, Print Better 


This press in the IPI laboratories is equipped to operate with Vaporin ink. More 
than 200 magazines and numerous container printers are using Vaporin inks. 

















By now, the qualities of IPI* Va- 


porin* inks are well known, but many . 


printers will appreciate this oppor- 
tunity to review the development of 
the inks which made possible today’s 
fast printing. 

Printers had struggled for years 
with the problem of offset, with the 
long waits that had been necessary 
before jobs could be backed up, with 
delays in getting finished press work 
to the bindery. Practically all modern 
high-speed presses were capable of 
greater production, but this produc- 
tion had not been available to print- 
ers and their customers because of 
ink deficiencies. 

Inks called “quick-drying” had 
been on the market for some time. 
But such inks were merely old ink 
formulas doped and tortured to gain 
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a degree of faster drying until they 
lost the qualities demanded by print- 
ing craftsmanship. 

The IPI Research Laboratories — 
with the help of precision research 
and control equipment — attacked 
the problem in a fundamentally dif- 
ferent way. They set up the objective 
not only of quick-drying, but also of 
better printing. 

Out of this research came two 
revolutionary developments in print- 
ing ink manufacture: First Vaporin 
and later Vaposet. 

Vaporin is radically different in 
structure from conventional inks. 
With it, traveling tympans and slip 
sheets are unnecessary. The solvents, 
unlike those in ordinary inks, pass off 
rapidly by vaporization upon the ap- 
plication of heat, leaving the solids 





trapped and dry on top of the sheet. 
This quick-drying feature makes Va- 
porin advantageous to web press 
printing where immediate backing up 
is required and to continuous process 
printing where the paper must pass 
instantly through folding, coating, 
cutting or other fabricating steps. 
Vaporin prints sharper because the 
paper pulls the Vaporin cleanly off 
the plate and the vaporizing process 
dissipates the volatile portion of Va- 
porin, leaving the solids on the sur- 
face. 


Vaposet* inks — newer and less 
known than Vaporin — are quickly 
dried or set by moisture or water in 
some form. Because of their drying 
speed, lack of odor, and heat sealing 
characteristics, they are rapidly com- 
ing into wide use for the printing of 
cartons, bread wrappers and chewing 
gum wrappers. 


Both Vaporin and Vaposet are 
revolutionary departures from con- 
ventional ink-making principles. They 
illustrate how fundamental research 
is giving the printer the means to do 
faster, finer printing. Vaporin and 
Vaposet are producing results long 
hoped for by printers but never at- 
tainable with the old, inadequate 
rule-of-thumb ink formulas. 


FREE COLOR GUIDES 


A letterpress and an offset color 
guide, each made up in both file size 
and an easy-to-carry pocket size, a 
newspaper web press color guide and 
a specimen book of IPI Everyday* 
inks are now available to printers and 
others who select printing ink colors. 
Write for copies to International 
Printing Ink, Empire State Building, 
New York 1, N. Y. *Reg. U.S. Pat. of. 


PUT A WAR MESSAGE INTO EVERY PIECE OF PRINTING 


For source material, write GAVC, I7 E. 42d Street, New York 
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Federated Process Type Metals are clean, possess excellent fluidity 












and will produce slugs and type of solid body and sharp face. 


Clogging of type casting machinery is caused by dross. Less dross 
means less build up. The Federated patented process assures a low 
drossing type metal essential to trouble-free operation. Dross ac- 
cumulation in the shop will be at a minimum. 


Clean metal, both original and replacement stock, will permit a 
greater latitude in operating conditions, longer metal life and lower 
cost. 


Our metal and service are at your command. 








Courtesy of Linotype 


FEDERATED Process Type Metals Cao/ Smoothly 








FEDERATED 
PROCESS TYPE METALS 
e LINOTYPE e COPPER ANODES 
¢ MONOTYPE e MOR-TIN-METAL 
e STEREOTYPE (an adjusting alloy) 
e INTERTYPE ° SAVEMET 
e ELECTROTYPE (a compound for 


e COMBINATION recovering metal 
e SPECIAL ALLOYS from dross) 


e Available in bars, ingots, pigs or in 
standard feeder form. Prompt deliv- 
ery. Dross drums furnished free of 
charge. F.O.B. refineries. 


e The methods used in the manufac- 
ture of Federated process type metals 
are protected by U. S. Government 
patents. 
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THE STRAIN OF WAR 





IS A TEST OF QUALITY 





A VAST flood of war news...a public avid for informa- 


tion...inability to replace pressroom equipment... 
the sustained wartime drive of machines has been a 
severe test of printing equipment. 

* While deploring its cause and its effect on the news- 
paper world, Hoe welcomed the test itself since it dem- 
onstrated the high quality of Hoe Products. 

Because Hoe equipment has stood the strain, a large 
demand on Hoe for replacements is anticipated with the 
coming of peace. And every effort will be made, of course, 





to supply them as quickly as possible under the inflexible 
Hoe standards of quality. 

Meanwhile, some progress can be made by advising 
us of your future needs — we invite you to call upon us 


for consultation. 


Back the Gneaston... 
Buy morceWHar Bonds 











R. HOE & CO. INC. 910 EAST 138th STREET NEW YORK 54, N. Y. 
Branches: BOSTON * CHICAGO + BIRMINGHAM * SAN FRANCISCO 
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Are You Using Your Current (1944) 
Where-To-Buy Reference Issue? 


For the convenience of mechanical and 
production executives, we are printing 
below a list of advertisers and the prod- 
ucts made by them as shown in the 1944 


issue. 
Cat. 
Page 
EE a EDs scoscavdccvcccccsocsrepecces 60 
Remanufactured printing equipment 

RIE OOS, on. cc vcsccocccescsccccccess 109 
Printing press blankets 

American Publishers Supply........................ 108 
Stereo perforated gummed packing felt 

Ns Savccdecncscyeescscsececesdse 100 
Synthetic rubber rollers 

American Type Foundors.............c0-ssccccceee 25 
eet for letter press and offset plants 

Armstrong Machine Works........................5 8 
Armstrong — units 

NS ns okck w'vnlcs sce escsscecoew 87 
Zinc plate oe for photo-engravers 

Automatic Saw Sharpening Co....................... 
Saws and saw sharpening; Dixon's mold polish 

Beveridge Paper Co., The.....................0008- 101 
ree mats 

oasis caecdsconecdadocede 24 
Type fat yee oe ‘‘Honeycomb” base 

Booth, The E. A., Rubber Co........................ 49 
Zink cut cement; “ays: Fog rolls for line-composing 
machine key 

Brandtjen & Kiuge, Inc......................0000e 46-47 
Automatic niente and open platen presses; 
automatic platen press feeder 

onion g go wien vines oFea0 18 
Stereotype mats 

Re 16 
Stereotype mats 

Challenge Machinery Co., The...................... 101 

bor-saving iron furniture 
ee ENE INET ID. 5 osnis ccc Socncaccwcces 19 
Rotogravure, aniline and typographic presses 

Chandler & Price Co., The... ..............0.seeeeee 4 
Printing presses and paper cutters 

MORI, OB... occ cc cccccusssecccsecccce 20-89 


en poh and 9 equipment for all 

ypes of presses, paper and plate conveyors, t; 

setting machine > _ 

Cottrell, C. B. & Sons Co....................04. 26-27-28 
Rotary printing presses and platemaking equip- 
ment 


Dexter Folder Co 
Feeding, folding, gathering and stitching machines; 
trimmers and bronzers; punches, perforators, drills 


Douthitt Corp., Th 
Paevonatemens and lithographers’ plate whirler 


Duplex Printing Press Co.,,The................... 40-41 
Newspaper printing presses 


— Reyna ES IE ee” 43 
reo supplies ‘ 


Edes ain 2 eae eee 98 
‘oe zine and copper; Edes’ weight 


ee eee eee ee ee 


Federated Metals Div., American Smelting & Refining Co.55 
metals, special alloys, copper anodes, dross 
recovery, — alloy 


Se: Se ee ae 30-31 
Motors, press controls, electric heating equipment 
for melting type metal, photo-electric register con- 
pad Serres, safety equipment for gravure 


G ear Tire & Rubber Co., The.................... 3 
blankets and packing 

Goss Printing Press Co., The.....................005 88 
Newspaper printing presses 


While indicating the complete number 
of advertisers, this list only indicates the 
products advertised by them. For full list 
of manufacturers and their products con- 
sult the complete departmentalized in- 


Cat. 
Page 


I iii ao nines a onsen escnsansuwat 50-51 
Wood type, cabinets and tables; page storage 
cabinet 

Hammond Machinery Builders, Inc................... 29 
Saw-trimmers, routers and stereo casting equipment 

Harris-Seybold-Potter Co.....................-. 21-22-23 
Offset, letterpress and gravure presses. Cutters, 
stitchers, drills and book inding equipment 

Herrick, William C., Ink Co., Inc.................... 104 
News inks commercial letterpress inks, special 
inks, color 

Hess and Barker 
Rotary plate shaver; four-color letterpress print- 
ing press 

I eS a en ae ae 80-81 
Newspaper, rotogravure, ine and offset 
printing presses and stereo platemaking equip- 
ment; press reels, tensions et pasters 


eee ee ee ee ee ee 


Newspaper, gravure, letterpress and offset inks 


A III oi 50s Ssccinscinc vie viss scence es 95 
Reproduction equipment and processes for 
Graphic Arts 

SE TIIOE BIE Bs oon ccecccescccsscvccssevess 53 
Printing press rollers 

Imperial Type Metal Co.....................-000. 12-56 
Type metal, metal remelting equipment and 
photo-engravers’ zinc 

International Printing Ink, Div. Interchemical Corp... 

Inks for every Graphic Arts purpose 

Intertype Corporation................ Outside Back Cover 

Line-composing machinery and accessories 


Sehennsth; OWN BAG WOO. « cies ccscccsecccccess 85 
Printing inks for every purpose 


POE ovine sive score occ escsesecdisceonsesse 109 
Justrite safety cans 

soi bioki os nbs adaewcdeRiisdvecctond 109 
Printing ink manufacturer advertises bulletin: 
“Ten Ways To Avoid Offset” 

Kimble Electric Div., Miehle Printing Press & Mfg. Co. . 107 
Custom-built motors for printing machinery 


Lake Erie eames Rear caie ed Se ncdeauniene 11 
Direct pressure platemaking presses for molding 
stereo, plastic and rubber plates 


Lanston Monotype Machine Co....................... 15 
Typesetting and type casting machines 

RE BIR 5 os ic coalesce ssc ne vsanscsgeesscced 44 
Parts for Linotypes and Intertypes. Electric motors 

RAN NII LIS iu. 5s 6:6:050 ee cos cccceceiciecesee 6 
Composing machines and equipment 

RR IIR, sos noc ccveccccccecossesses secs 62 
Matrix contrast system for line-composing matrices 

Mergenthaler Linotype Co.......................00.. 77 

ine-composing machinery and accessories 

Miehle Printing Press & Mfg. Co..................... 1 
Printing presses 

Miller Printing Machinery Co........................ 5 
Letterpress presses 

Milwaukee Saw Trimmer Corp....................... 58 


Saw-trimmers, router and type high machines, jig 
saws and waste receptacles 


WE RUIN Sos vscinsincoccisnscvsececmnngsees 105 
Slug trimming saw for line-composing machines 
NE aay Bo iycis os. 6e pcg oss em ais ous Gasman e's 107 


Metal melting device for line-composing machine 
metal pots and precision plate shaver 


I ID. on 5.55 55 oicw Sec ne ccs cpaseucs ce 109 
Parts and accessories for line-composing machines ~ 

NOD iain ioc Saad v4 ses aie asicle's eidideeuelee 103 
Stereotype mats , 


Morrill, Geo. H. Co., Div. General Printing Ink Corp.. .59 
News, job and specialty printing inks 


dexes published in the 1944 P-Double-E 
Reference Issue. 

The newly revised 1945 Reference 
Issue is “in the works” and will be pub- 
lished in December. Consult it regularly. 


Cat. 
Page 

Mount Vernon Presses................0cccccccccces 105 
‘‘Jeep” offset printing press 

New England Newspaper Supply Co................... 36 
Newspaper stereotype and pressroom supplies 

Nolan Machinery Corp................ Inside Front Cover 
Saws, proof presses and stereo platemaking equip- 
ment 

Norma-Hoffman Bearings Corp....................... 39 
Ball and roller bearings 

II Soro os Con tew nc cote siewas wuasoee 108 
Paper trimmer knives 

NR oo acc ah acldncinsees chu neewous 38 
Plastic binding 

Printing Machinery Co., The......................08. 57 
Sterling toggle hook and semi-steel base system 

NR kee hace alan iuteuinen <6 cowdea 83 
Printers’ rollers and offset press blankets 

NN NI eso oina caine sia versie sto Seieiaciee haan ee 109 
Saws, routers, dies : 

iso csp a claws sae Sais Sie eis ooaeesee 102 


Equipment for photo-engraving, lithography, roto- 
gravure and commercial photography 

SOM nano ok 6 ose Seca edscecapccacscawnd 61 
Band saws, mitering machines, slug cutters, com- 
posing sticks and other accessories 

Rutherford Mach. Co., Div. General Printing Ink Corp..37 
Offset p latemaking and printing machinery; 
special machines 


Simonds Worden White Co., The.................... 196 
Paper trimming knives 

Sinclair and Valentine Co.......................006. 108 
Printing inks for every purpose 

Se TEN sao os.5:5.4- 90s vies dcccsnidoisigiatieetes 52 
Ball and roller bearings : 

Southworth Machine Co...................... cece 108 


Paper conditioning machines, joggers, hangers, 
humidifiers, punching and perforating machinery; 
special machines built to order. 

Sta-Hi Corp 

Stereo master formers 

Standard Process Corp. 
Thermo-plastic (‘thot melt’’) paper 
machine 

Stereotex Machinery Co....................ee ecco 105 
Stereotex accessory equipment for plastic electro- 
type molds 

TOUMOOTOE COIR «6.5 556.5 0.5.5 5.0.6 0icis eins dieceenee scene 99 
Automatic line-composing machine composition 

ENG oie cick os 5 cao ein ieee Adsisines ne eeeaen 105 
Saw filer and swager 

Timken Roller Bearing Co., The...................... 34 
Tapered roller bearings 

pp rr 35 
Printing press blankets 

United American Metals Corp’n...................... 79 
Type metals, metal feeders and metal remelting 
equipment 

Universal Mono-Tabular Corp....................... 106 
Vertical rule broach and supplies for all broach 
equipment 


coating 


_ Vandercook & Sons.................. Inside Back Cover 


Proof presses 

Vulcan Proofing Co....... SEAR por oon CER OAC 14 
Newspaper and job printing press blankets 

WARNE MAND DS 255): c), 5 50 a0 Fos cbncce eee aainey dene eboR 32 
Wesel final plate mounting system 

Wetter Numbering Machine Co................... 48-96 
Numbering machines for all purposes 

MN ooo coon cba abasic vic cscisresinacisdee 33 
Stereotype mats 

Wood Newspaper Machinery Corp...................- 13 
Autoplate stereo platemaking equipment 

Young Engineering Co.......... pantie sesitmneaenecse 110 

rinting presses and processing machines for 

special purposes 
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Leading Articles 
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Automatically Controlled Water- 
Cooling System for Stereo Casting 


Box 


Technical Committee of Great Lakes Newspaper Me- 
chanical Conference discusses means for water tempera- 
ture controls in core and back.................2eeceeees 9 


Huddle with Printing Executives 


in which Printing Equipment Engineer presents Section 
III of its report to industry as collated from replies re- 
ceived from printing plant executives.................... 1 3 


Control of Production and Sales, 


and solving delivery promise before the promise is made 
in plant of Copifyer Lithograph Corporation, explained 
hr Beerdiony Wai. ©. Ceti. oo. oot casei secdavssevces 1 6 


New England Newspaper Me- 


chanical Conference 


report yields considerable technical and production in- 
formation as practiced by New England executives. 
De PGE Bs SIN n Snic oa Sn nice a cmads ce denoa dees 1 9 


Illinois Newspaper Mechanical 


Conference 


report contains pithy production paragraphs which may 
WOR UIOE oc) secdncncisesccdncagacncndiereade 23 


Executive Paragraphs............ 26 


Equipment Men Heard at Cleve- 
land UTA Convention......... 27 


“Streamlined Overlay and Color 
Matching Booth 


described by Associate Editor Herman Slater, who also 
GEE «os cn caxcdcvavacnaesetevannees 28 


Magnet Extracts Steel Classified 


| eer err rr ty ree 
Research in the Lithographic 

rr re rire tt 32 
Employment and Service......... 32 


Lighting Facilities 
greatly improved in Duluth Herald and News-Tribune 
BN vacendsustanises.<0+s0adsocerocenteaee 34 


Printing Patents 


as reported by Invention, Inc., for Printing Equipment 
IN aos con kpag ox cinceds comenevaaecendettatanes 37 


WPB News and Notes............ 44 





\. 


Equipment and Supplies.......... 24 
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TECHNICAL 
BOOKS 


STANDARD BOOK ON ESTIMATING for 
PRINTERS—By Fred W. Hoch. Revised 1941 
edition. This book is a primer for students and a 
reference for printers and estimators. Every 
printing plant should have a copy. Author ex- 
D all operations in commercial printing 
plant and shows luction time allowance for 
each in hours an imal hours. Size, 6 in. b 
9% ix in., 268 pages, $3.75 per copy, cash with 


ee INKS—Their Chemistry and Tech- 

—By Carleton Ellis. Bound in cloth, 6 in. 

by 3 in., 560 pages, wellillustrated. For print- 

ing executives, pressmen, p vers, 

platemakers, ink manufacturers, c 

paper-makers. Author stays close to printing 

ant. The solving of new production problems 

ht about by technological improvements, 

both in equipment and inks, poston ye urgent 
need for this book. Price $7, cash with order. 


THE PRACTICE OF PRESSWORK—By Craig 
R. Spicher. We offer copies to our readers, at the 
special price of $4.00 per copy, cash with order. 
No printer should be without a copy (9000 
copies printed. 


LITHOGRAPHERS MANUAL—Compiled by 
Walter E. Soderstrom. Second revised edition. 
Technical information from copy to finished job. 
N pe po known technical men contributed the 
bulk of ical camera, platemaking and 
work information. Size Si6i in. by Lili in. oe 
in red cloth, gold stamped. Many of the 368 
pages are illustrated. Price $5 per copy, cash 
with order. 


PHOTOGRAVURE—By H. Mills Cartwright. 
Covers all of photogravure’s basic principles in 
concise and readable lan; . Rotogravure re- 
ceives minor discussion but this is generally con- 
sidered best textbook on photogravure process. 
Contains 202 pages, 34 illustrations, maroon 
cloth, size 64 in. by 914 in., $3.50 per copy, 
cash with order. 


MANUAL OF STEREOTYPING—By ‘Joueph 


Goggin. This 256- book conveys technical 
information and manipulating lure. Writ- 
ten by a practical stereotyper. $5.00, cash 
with order. 


PRESSROOM PROBLEMS AND ANSWERS— 
By Fred W. Hoch. Might be considered a minia- 
ture encyclopediasinceit contains answers to 334 
gg problems which have 


y Mr. Hoch. Written in of journey- 
SETS per 


man pressman. 
and ink manufacturers, e! and photo- 
engravers will find this book of ok of igh ty when 
ay «omer problems arise in which tendency is to 
y blame on furnished used in press- 
room production. Size, 6in. by 94 in., 258 pages, 
gold stamped blue cloth. Price, $2 per copy, cash 
with order. 


HOW TO ADJUST WORK-UPS—By Wm. H. 
Lichter and Geo. F. Smalley. Booklet consists of 
24 pages in which are analyzed and remedies are 
given for prevention and/or elimination of work- 

ups. Material written as result of actual plant 
experience. Size, os in. by 74 in. Price, $1 per 
copy, cash with 0 


HANDBOOK FOR PRESSMEN—By Fred W. 
Hoch. Book written by authority on all phases 
of ‘—— nay oo ne for poy ecw 
pressman ins pages, 26 i 
tuan and 24 charts, $3 per copy, cash with a 


READING AS A —, Lente = Matthew 
Luckiesh, D.Sc. and Frank Most im- 
portant research work to oe ine — in 


“wo For ters, designers, pu 
pore A Lee at layout men. Readability ol of 
ae tg to me An length of oe aren 


lines, i ink, printing method 
are hanes toes factors involved in ease a men 
ing. Size ee cceagte oe in. by 85 jin. y~ pages, bound in 

h. Price $5 per copy. 
Please Frese endian poo with order. 


Please Note: All book orders must be accom- 
anied by remittance. ... This is necess ~ | 
ecause of narrow handling margin allow 


PRINTING EQUIPMENT 


Engineer 
1276 W. 3 St., Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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BotTH you and your customers are business 
men. It would be good business for you to 
get together. Let them tell you what they are 
“cooking up” in their postwar printing plans. 
Only then can you decide what letterpress capa- 
city you'll have to provide. 

What kinds of printing are your customers 
now preparing for after V-Day? How much 
of it will there be? That alone will tell you 
whether to add offset lithography to your equip- 
ment, and what kind to buy. 

Only when you know both your customers’ 


postwar demands and the facts about your 
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Face-to-face with facts 


TO HELP A BUSINESS MAN MAKE A BUSINESS DECISION 


present press capacity in terms of production- 
hours, can you begin to plan soundly for tomor- 
row’s printing. 

Only facts count. As business man to business 
man, we'd like to help you find those facts. 
Practically every business decision you have 
to make must be based on them. The ATF 
PLAN to help printers to plan will enable you 
to put to businesslike use the essential data 
about your market and your shop. The man 
who represents ATF will be glad to supply you 
with one without charge, or you can write to 
us direct. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS « 200 Elmora Avenue, Elizabeth B, New Jersey 















































“‘HAMMONE 
of specialization | 
quality sawing mach 
progressive years, which 
the introduction to the printing 
of the original TrimOsaw, then 
famous Glider and Mercury TrimO- 
saws which today stand alone for 
outstanding value and versatility. 

Hammond has pioneered with 
advanced improvements which have 
revolutionized all sawing practice. 

Glider TrimOsaw illustrated . . . 
write today for complete detailed 
information. 








1604 Douglas Ave. Kalamazoo 54, Mich. 
Eastern Branch: 71 West 23rd St., New York 10, N. Y. 
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War Time Maintenance 


LUBRICATION 


of STANDARD AUTOSHAVER 







FRONT SIDE PART 
Plate Clamp Shaft 
—L&R 


ALL parts shown on these dia- 
grams should be inspected 
daily—lubricated with S.A.E.30. 
(EXCEPT ’’X”’, the Driving Worm 
Oil Pan, which requires 600 W), 
















Belt Tightener 





Motor 





First Plate Stop 





First Platestop 
Cam Roll 





Plate Rolls 
(Above Arch’ -L&R 


Plate Rolls 
(at cooling stand)—L&R 








Plate Rolls (at Drying 
Brushes) —L&R 


Shaving Knife Bar 
Upper Bearing 








Plate Hold-Back 
Shaft Bushing 





Shaving Knife 
and Trimming Tools 





Second Plate Stop 





Second Plate Stop 
Cam Roll 











Shaving Knife Bar 
Lower Bearing 














Drying Brush Gears 





Drying Brush Lower 
Shaft Bearing 





Drying Brush Upper 
Shaft Bearing 





Cooling Stand 
Lower Bracket 





Third Plate Stop 





Cooling Stand 
Water Trip 





Drive Shaft Bushing 
—L&R 





Plate Clamp Rolls 
R 





Pilate Clamp Guides 





Plate Clamp Link 
Top and Bottom 





Plate Toggle Cam 
Levers—L &R 


















X/S/<|/C}a)H/w/O/7/O/ 2/2) [Ale ]—|zlal/FT12/"|mlolalol> 


REAR SIDE 


Driving Worm Oil Pan 








Ge CT 


WOOD NEWSPAPER MACHINERY CORPORATION 


PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY - 501 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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Fig. 2.—View of Pony Autoplate in stereo- 
type department, Youngstown (O.) Vin- 
dicator. At left is shown automatic pump 
actuating device (with cover removed), 
the use of which insures that the pump 
lever will be depressed exactly alike each 
time it is caused to make a casting stroke. 
A further consideration in developing the 
automatic pump stroke is that manual 
fatigue is eliminated which is an import- 
ant item in plants where ‘a considerable 
number plates are cast each day. 

At 6a is shown the Sarco Blending Valve 
which automatically opens to permit over- 
heated water in the casting box core cir- 
cuit to escape into the sewer; at the same 
time enough fresh and cool water from the 
city supply line is permitted to replace the — 
overheated water escaping into the sewer. 
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In this way, the water temperature is 
maintained at approx. 175 deg. F. 

At 6b is shown the Sarco Blending Valve 
for the water circuit in the casting box 
back. Its function is the same as for 6a 
explained above, except that the tempera- 
ture of the water is held at approx. 
80 deg. F. 

At 7a is shown the thermometer to indi- 
cate temperature of the casting box core 
water. 

At 5 is indicated the Sarco Strainer 
which traps scale particles before they 
reach automatic blending valve 6a. 

The Sarco Strainer 5 catches scale par- 
ticles before getting into Automatic Blend- 
ing Valve 6b to prevent fouling adjust- 
ment of the slide which maintains water 
temperature in the circuit. 


Automatically Controlled Water-Cooling 
System for Stereotype Casting Box 


By THE TECHNICAL COMMMITTEE* 


*Great Lakes Mechanical Committee Con- 
ference. This is No. 1 of a series of mechan- 
ical bulletins to be published at the direc- 
tion of the Board of Directors. The first 
meeting of the conference was scheduled 
to have been held in Cleveland during the 
early part of October 1944, but was can- 
celled in deference to the wishes of ODT. 
The Committee acknowledges the assistance 
given in the preparation of this bulletin by 

P, Chagnot, maintenance engineer, and 
Howard Measmer, stereo superintendent 
of the Youngstown, (O.) Vindicator. 

In order to hold the organization to- 
gether, the Board decided to (1) institute 
a technical service bureau for its members, 
and (2) publish at infrequent intervals a 
series of technical bulletins upon subjects 
ot interest to newspaper mechanical execu- 
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tives in the Great Lakes Conference area: 

Officers of the Great Lakes Mechanical 
Conference: President, George Fuller, 
Stereo Supt., The Cleveland Press; First 
Vice President, Lester Yeager, Production 
Manager, The Indianapolis (Ind.) Star; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Al P. Oberg, Com- 
posing Room Supt., The Flint (Mich.) 
Journal; Directors: Levi P. White, Stereo 
Foreman, Port Huron (Mich.) Times- 
Herald; Oscar Gneuhs, Mailing Foreman, 
The Cleveland News; Horace Parker, 
Press-Stereo Foreman, Richmond (lnd.) 


Palladium-Item;Roy English, Photo-engrav- 
ing Supt., The Detroit News; Frank Duncan, 
Mechanical Supt., The Portsmouth (O.) 
Times; Program Chairman, Deo A. Padgett, 
Composing Room Supt., The Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. 


This bulletin is reprinted by permission of Great Lakes Newspaper Mechanical Conference 


RADUAL progress has been made 
during the last decade in the design 
of equipment for producing more 
nearly accurate stereotype plates. 
Particularly is this true of the equip- 

ment furnished for making newspaper 

plates. The transition from what has been 
considered an art more lately has been 
intensified through development of 
equipment and processes for controlling 
the final dimension of stereotype plates 
more exactly. So far as newspaper stereo- 
type technique is concerned, the problem 
of manufacturing more precise plates has 
been complicated by management’s con- 
tinuing and insistent demands for in- 
creased mat shrinkage. These demands 
virtually have kept, the stereotype 
executive’s mind upon ways and means 


. for combatting distortion caused by in- 


creased mat shrinkage instead of per- 
mitting him to devote his major energies 
in trying to initiate improvements after 
a stable mat molding technique has been 
established. 


There isn’t any doubt but that some- 
time during the postwar period much 
new equipment will be introduced. This 
new equipment will be the means of 
eliminating many of the uncontrollable 
elements in making precise stereotype 
plates. 

Due acknowledgement is made of the 
beneficial results obtained from the 
recent introduction of vacuum drying, 
vacuum casting box and plate-finishing 
and other equipment and supplies. We 
are writing only from the newspaper 
stereotyping viewpoint. In fact, we feel 
that these several innovations which have 
been widely adopted in the industry have 
been the means for making printing plant 
executives conscious of the need for 
further technical improvements. 


Our purpose in presenting this bulletin 
is to report that there is at least one group 
of newspaper ‘mechanical men which is 
working on the problem of exact dimen- 
sional control in plates, in addition to 
the equipment manufacturers who have 
not yet announced their postwar im- 
proved equipment plan. The principal 
development described in this bulletin 
has been in practical everyday produc- 
tion use in the stereotype department of 
the Youngstown (O.) Vindicator. 


So that the devices described in this 
article will be more readily understood 
with reference to stereotype plate quality, 
we will mention the kind of equipment 
used by the Vindicator stereotype depart- 
ment. 

Mats are molded on Hoe Monarch 
mat roller, mats are dried in Sta-Hi 
Former with automatic timer, and they 
are trimmed on a Sta-Hi Final Trim 
which trims the side edges of the mat on 
a true radial line with its curvature. 

The Wood metal furnace is supplied 
with Kemp Immersion melting equip- 
ment. The Pony Autoplate equipment is 
not fitted with vacuum back. 

The main subject of this articie, how- 
ever, consists of means for controlling and 
circulating the temperatures of the water 























Fig. 1.—Diagrammatic representation of 
dual water circulating system installed in 
casting box of Pony Autoplate Machine 
in stereotype department of Youngstown 
(O.) Vindicator. The back (the surface 
against which the mat is placed) and the 
core (the surface against which the base of 
the plate is cast) each have their own 
temperatures which are calculated to pro- 
duce the best possible newspaper stereo- 
type plate under known and definite 
weather conditions. Through the separate 
water circuits, the back and the core sur- 
faces are maintained at given overall 
temperatures—that is, the temperature 
is the same at the water inlet as at the 
outlet. 


The various parts in this diagram are 
dentified as follows: 


in this article 


principally to the water cooling system. 
The water-cooling system development 


was initiated by Leslie J. Griner, former 


circuits in the casting box (back and 
mechanical superintendent, in collabora- 


core) of the Pony Autoplate equipment 
in the stereotype department within close 
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tion with A. P. Chagnot, Vindicator plant 
engineer and Stereo Foreman Howard 
Measmer. Mr. Griner is now mechanical 
superintendent of the Chicago Sun. The 
water temperature control system has 


been in daily use for about a year and 
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devote the discussion 


1—Standard 14 in. water valve. City 
water is delivered to the Vindicator at 
55 lbs. pressure. 


2—Adjustable 14 in. reducing valve (C. A. 
Norgren Co., Denver, Colo) set for 15 Ib. 
pressure, as indicated by 


3—3 in. water pressure gauge. Capacity 
0 to 30 lbs. (Made by U. S. Gauge Co., 
New York. N. Y.) 


4a and 4b—Pontiac automobile (1939 
model) centrifugal water pumps. Operate 
at- 1225 r.p.m. to deliver approx. 15 gal. 
per min. The 14 h.p. motor used to drive 
the pumps rotates at 1750 r.p.m. Shaft 
pulley is 314 in. diam. The V-belt driving 
pumps is Dayton IMO42. 


5—The type SB of the Sarco 34 in. screen 
valve or strainer is made by Sarco Co., 


90 deg. and 


-cooling of the 
deg. 
ation is the 


ry particles to 


It will be understood that the best 
printing face on a stereotype plate is se- 
cured when the face of the plate is caused 

Mentioned in this bulletin, but not 
described fully is a metal pump, shown 


to solidify quickly as against the slower 
solidification of the balance or body of 


the plate. This quick face 


plate causes the antimo 
face and consequently produces a longer 


wearing plate in addition to the better 
printing qualities of the plate itself. This 
explains the reason for maintaining the 


position themselves near the printing 
back temperature at approx. 


the core temperature at 175 
in Fig. 2. Another applic 
use of an electronic timer w 


iping 


Fig. 3.—View showing Wood Pony Auto- 


plate casting box locked in casting posi- 
tion in plant of Youngstown (O.) Vindi- 
cator. At 7a is shown the thermometer 
which indicates the temperature of the 
and flexible hose connections. At X is indi- 
cated approximate location of the C-H 
single pole switch (not shown), the plunger 
for which is depressed when the casting 
box is closed. As soon as the casting box is 
closed to depress the switch plunger, an 
electronic timer is set in motion. At the 
end of a 35 sec. period, during which the 
newly cast plate is cooling, a bell is rung 
by the timer to indicate to the operator 


water in the core and some of the p 





hich is set in 


motion the instant the stereotype operator 
depresses a lever to lock the casting box 
front section in casting position. The 


electronic timer automatically rings a 
bell after 35 sec. have elapsed, thus 


allowin 


that the plate is ready for removal from 


the casting box. 





Inc., 475 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. The 
purpose of this valve is to trap scale par- 
ticles before they reach the blending valve, 
to prevent fouling its adjustment. 


At 6a and 6b are shown Sarco blending 
valve, 34 in. size, No. EB. Made by Sarco 
Co., Inc., 475 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
7a and 7b—Thermometer, range 40 deg. 
F. to 240 deg. F. Made by U. S. Gauge 
Co., New York, N. Y. 


The water is delivered to the plant by 
the city at valve J under 55 lbs. pressure. 
The pressure of the water to the cooling 
system is reduced to 15 lbs. by adjusting 
reducing valve 2 until pointer on gauge 3 
shows 15 lbs. pressure. 


Water is circulated through the cooling 
systems by centrifugal pumps 4a and 4b 


a constant cooling interval after 


as been cast. 
(Continued Second Page Following) 


It should be mentioned here that be- 


fore going into production of plates for 
an edition, one or two dummy plates are 
cast in order to bring the water circuits 
and the casting box back and core sur- 
faces up to proper working temperature. 


The plates, of course, are tumbled back 
into the metal pot after having served 


their initial purpose. 





a plate 
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under 15 Ibs. pressure, against the 15 lb. 
pressure of the water in the city supply 
line. Thus, as long as the temperature in 
the circuits is held fairly constant, no cool 
water from the supply pipe is permitted to 
enter the circuit. 


The temperature of the water in the core 
is adjusted by means of the Sarco blending 
valve at 175 deg. F. A slide valve with 
ports within the Sarco blender opens when 
the temperature of the water in the core 
circuit reaches 180 deg. F. and lets some of 
the circuit water flow into the sewer pipe 
at 9a and 9b. As soon as a quantity of 
water is released from the circuit, new and 
cool water from the city supply lines re- 
places it by entering the circuit at 8a 
and 8b. 


Maintenance of the temperature of the 


_ Circuit flowing through the back of the box 


is accomplished in a manner identical to 
that of the core. The only difference, how- 
ever, is that the water for the back is main- 
tained at 90 deg. F. The Sarco valve opens 
to permit water in the back circuit to 
escape into the sewer when its temperature 
reaches 95 deg. through the action of the 
Sarco blending valve. New and cold city 
water displaces whatever amount of heat- 
ed water is permitted to escape from the 
circuit into the sewer. The entrance of the 
cool water into the circuit naturally is shut 
off when the blending valve responds to 
the 90 deg, temperature for which it has 
been set, and the 15 lb. pressure in the cire 
cuit has been restored through the pres- 
sure maintained by centrifugal pump. 


equipment in plant of Youngstown (O.) 
Vindicator. At 4a and 4b are shown the 
model Pontiac automobile. The 4 h.p. 
motor hooked up in tandem to the pumps 
by a Dayton IMO42 V belt drive, rotates 

At 7a is indicated the thermometer for 
the core water circuit. 


liver approx. 15 ga. per min. under 15 Ibs. 


pressure. 


centrifugal water pumps taken from 1939 
the pump impellers at 1750 r.p.m. to de- 


Fig. 4.—Offside view of Pony Autoplate 
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Fig. 1.—Diagrammatic representation showing separate water temperature control circuits for stereotype plate casting box in plant of Youngstown (O.) 
Vindicator. Water in the back is maintained at approx. 90 deg. F. When core temperature reaches 95 deg. cool water from city line enters the circuit. 


Temperature of water in the core section of the box is maintained at approx. 175 deg. F. When its temperature reaches 180 deg., cool water from city 
line automatically flows into circuit to restore the 175 deg. temperature. 
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Definitely Controlled Operations 


It will be seen that with these devices 
the stereotype plate is cast and finished 
under definite time intervals with unvary- 
ing mechanical functions and tempera- 
ture conditions. These definitely con- 
trolled operations insure 


(1) Unvarying stroke of the metal 
pump 

(2) Definite cooling period after the 
plate is cast 


(3) Close automatic control of the 
water temperature at a given tem- 
perature in the casting box 


(4) Close automatic control of the 
water temperature at a given tem- 
perature in the core section of the 
Pony Autoplate casting box. 


(5) Automatic circulation of water in 
the casting box or back, and in the 
core, to maintain predetermined 
temperature over entire core and 
back area. Thus the inlet and out- 
let sections of the core and back 
are the same temperature as the 
center area. 





(6) Automatically maintains proper 
temperature differential between 
back and core of box to secure 
rapid solidification of face of plate 
to secure best printing face by 
lodging preponderance of antim- 
ony crystals immediately under 
printing surface of the plate. 


Benefit Derived 


The benefit derived from this system 
is a more uniform plate. Much complaint 
has been made about the tail end of a 
plate not being as solid as the end at the 
bottom or ring end. In fact, some claim 
that the tail end of a plate is not as good 
a printing surface as the solid or ring end. 


This system apparently gives uniform- 
ity throughout the entire plate. Along 
with the controlled water circulating sys- 
tem, the timing control and the motor- 
operated pump are all an integral part of 
this system of uniformity. Every plate is 
pumped in the same manner and every 
plate solidifies and cools in the box in the 
same length of time so that there is no 
chance of variation from one plate to 
another. 








Another important consideration is 
that water is delivered under different 
temperatures from the line to the plant 
in every city. That is, the delivered water 
temperature is not alike in any two cities. 
Under the system described in this bulle- 
tin, the temperature of the water from 


_ the line may be controlled within close 


limits irrespective of its degree of line de- 
livery temperature. 

It is the Committee’s thought with re- 
spect to this plate-casting development 
that the only thing missing is a vacuum 
back which would make for further im- 
provement in plate uniformity. Also, it 
does seem as if this system in part could 
be used also on Autoplate and Auto- 
matic Autoplate operation to control the 
temperature of the Autoplate back as it 
is fairly easy to control the temperature 
of the Autoplate cylinder with the pres- 
ent system of cooling. We know that at 
the bottom of the back on all Autoplate 
machines at the inlet, the temperature 
of the water is always cold and the upper 
part is warm, so that there are two dis- 
tinct temperatures in the plate back. 

On stove-pipe casting equipment it 
still has to be determined if this system 
could be used to advantage. 





Research in Action 


RINTING executives who have little 
p or no conception of organized re- 
search should possess a copy of a te- 
cent publication issued by Battelle 
Memorial Institute, Columbus, O. Re- 
search is now being conducted in a num- 
ber of instances with reference to the 
Graphic Arts. Further proposed Graphic 














Arts research is under consideration. 
Consequently, publication of the 56 
page and cover booklet (8 4 in. by 11 in. 
size) is particularly appropriate at this 
time because perusal will give printing 
executives a clear-cut idea of what many 
other industrial units have been and are 
now doing to improve their products. 
Incidentally, one of the Graphic Arts 
Research programs now being conducted 


12 


by Battelle is that for Printing Plates Re- 
search, Inc. Two distinct accomplish- 
ments have already been announced for 
the electrotyping field. 

The booklet is copiously illustrated 
and is a beautifully executed piece of 
printed matter. 

Just to give some idea of the growth of 
research at Battelle, the sponsored re- 
search projects in 1933 was $80,000 and 
will be an estimated $2,500,000 in 1944, 
states Director Clyde Williams. 

In the booklet are described and illus- 
trated the Battelle organization, what it 
does, how it approaches projects, what 
projects it undertakes. Its endeavors ex- 
tend into the fields of metallurgy, min- 
erals, ceramics, chemistry, physics, pro- 
duction research, counsel on engineering- 
economic problems, etc. 

The booklet may be obtained by 


‘writing Battelle Memorial Institute, Col- 


umbus 1, Ohio. 
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Index to Graphic Arts 


Periodical Literature 


HE Educational Commission of the 
{| International Association of Printing 
House Craftsmen has published its 
Index to Graphic Arts Periodical Literature for 
the year 1943. The Index has been com- 
piled by E. G. Hubbell, who was the vice 
chairman, but now chairman of the 
Educational Commission. The booklet is 
6% in. by 9% in. size and contains 40 
pages and cover. 

Included is an introductory note by 
the late Douglas C. McMurtrie, then 
chairman of the commission. The titles 
of 46 Graphic Arts publications are listed 
together with page number and month 
of publication. The reference list covers 
just about every conceivable subject of 
interest to those connected in any way 
with the Graphic Arts industries. 

The Index may be obtained for $1 
copy. Orders should be sent to E. G. 
Hubbell, Chairman of the Educational 
Commission, Intl. Assoc. of Printing 
House Craftsmen, c/o Meredith Pub. 
Co., Des Moines, Iowa. Copies of the 
1941 and 1942 editions are available at 
$1 per copy. These may also be obtained 
from Mr. Hubbell. 


Moves Laboratory to New York 


Thos. Beck, president of Crowell- 
Collier Publishing Co., recently an- 
nounced that after November 1 the 
Crowell-Collier Research Laboratory 
would be located at 254 West 54th St., 
New York 19, N. Y. The laboratory was 
formerly located in the company’s pro- 
duction plant at Springfield, O. Axel E. 
Lundbye is Director of Research. 
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Project the Totals 
Six Times 


Printing Equipment Engineer 
wishes to impress again upon its 
readers that this report is only a 
sampling of the entire readership 
of this magazine. If the figures 
given in this report were to be 
projected over our entire reader- 
ship, it would be safe to assume 
that the new equipment installa- 
tion totals could be multipled a 
conservative average of six times 
for each piece of equipment re- 
ported upon. 

















Report of Printing Equipment Engineer's 


Huddle with Printing Executives 


In Plants Throughout the United States 





By MacD. SINCLAIR 


HIS is the third and final installment 
| of Printing Equipment Engineer’s report 
to industry as the result of a survey 
taken some time ago among printing 
executives throughout the country. 

Thirty-five hundred questionnaires 
were sent to one executive in a plant. 
(The plants are well rated—$7500 and 
up). We received 670 returned question- 
naires. Of these, 109 executives stated 
they were not yet ready to reveal their 
firms’ postwar plans. This report, con- 
sisting of three sections, is based upon the 
information contained in the question- 
naires received from executives in 561 
plants. 

This third section of the report consists 
of tabulation of replies received from 
photo-engraving, bindery, and offset-lith 
plants, together with a number of com- 
ments made by executives in addition to 
the information requested. 

Our readers should bear in mind that 
this survey really is only a sampling of 
the entire readership of Printing Equip- 
ment Engineer. If the figures given in this 
report were to be projected over our 
entire readership (with the exception of 
newspaper press units) it would be safe 
to assume that the new equipment in- 
stallatiohs totals can be multiplied a 
conservative average of six times for each 
piece of equipment reported upon. The 
reason for making exception to the news- 
paper press room is that the buying of 
new press (and expensive) units will be 
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SECTION III 


centralized in a comparatively small 
number of plants in the metropolitan 
areas of the country. 


Photo-Engraving 


heard from 83 photo-engraving 
executives. The replies were di- 
vided as follows: 


Presa GEQUIPMENT Engineer 


Commercial engraving plants... 3 

Commercial engraving depart- 
eee eer ree 1 

Newspaper engraving depart- 
re re er re 1 


In proportion to the number of answers 
received by this magazine from plant 
executives in general, it seems photo- 
engraving executives are planning for 
the several-year period following the 
close of the war to improve their equip- 
ment. Possibly this is an indication of the 
increased use of pictures in publication 
work, or perhaps it’s an indication of the 
desire on the part of photo-engravers to 
turn out better plates. 

With respect to our question about 
resumption of the use of 16 ga. plate stock 
when conditions permit, 52 executives or 
61.44% of those replying state they will 


return to 16 ga. metal in place of the 
war-compelled 18 ga. and 21 ga. metal. 

Another interesting trend among 
photo-engravers is that 20 executives or 
24.09% out of 83 replying state they are 
interested in step-and-repeat equipment. 
This is an interesting indication of the 
attitude of photo-engravers toward mul- 
tiple pattern plates which have been 
produced so successfully by offset-lith 
platemakers, and who as a group 
‘“‘adopted” the machine some time ago. 

To our question: “If available at 
reasonable cost, would you install elec- 


New Photo-engraving 
Equipment 


New Photo-engraving Equipment 
To be purchased by 83 planis: 


New Cameras: 


WEIS Fives 9 
GS Fi chasse ees aan 36 
Proof presses.............. 24 
Electric burning-in equipment 
(If available at reasonable 
ee RO 36 
Step-and repeat for photo- 
CRONE So . . o agicndes 20 


Willbuycompletenewplants. 8 


Will buy miscellaneous 
equipment.............. 








































tric burning-in equipment? 36 or 43.37% 
replied in the affirmative. 

Eight executives of printing plants 
state they will purchase and install eight 
complete photo-engraving plants when 
conditions permit. 

One executive states his engraving de- 
partment will be air-conditioned and 
temperature control of solutions will be 
installed. Another executive states he 
would like to have all engravings trimmed 
to picas and mounted flush all around in 
lieu of tacking flanges to block. 


Bindery 


‘BREPLIES received from executives 
R totaled 174. These replies are broken 

down into the following classifica- 
tions: 


lifts of correct size for trimming and 
bundling.” 

One executive states: ‘‘Different colors 
of enamel on parts of machines would 
aid in securing accurate work and would 
ease operators’ eyestrain.” 

Other miscellaneous equipment to be 
installed consists of mailing equipment, 
strip gluing machine that will handle 
vegetable parchment without curling, 
wrapping machine, collating machine, 
stamping machine, ruling machine, 
bindery trucks (lift and other kinds), 
glue pots, banding machine, rounder and 
backer and paper covering equipment. 

One publishing firm states: “We will 
discard all present binding machinery 
and equip with new saddle and side 
binding equipment as well as trimmers.” 

An executive of another plant states: 
‘“‘We will install a complete bindery for 
medium edition work.” 


Bindery department........... 167 QO ° h 
Specialty bindery departments.. 6 Hi se t-Lit 
re 1 


Comments about bindery operations 
were received from a number of execu- 
tives, some of which are as follows: 

“The greatest need in case binding is 
the elimination of drying time for ad- 
hesives and the time necessary to dry inks 
on stamped covers.” 

An executive, in commenting upon 
cutters and trimmers, states: ‘“Less ‘draw’ 
and more accuracy are needed.” His 
comment upon gatherers is that “Better 
controls to run single sheets up to 175 
per min. are needed, together with more 
positive detection of doubles and missing 
single sheets. Attachments are needed for 
counting and separating magazines into 
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Pree from 74 offset-lith printing 

plants. It has been estimated there 
are 3000 offset-lith pressrooms in the 
United States. Now, if the number of 
plants (74) from whom we heard is any 
indication, then there should be a con- 
siderable equipment volume demand 
among all offset-lith plants in the postwar 
period. For instance, here’s the way the 
answers from our readers stack up with 
respect to press installations: New Black 
Presses: 34 firms will buy 39 units; New 
Color Presses: 24 firms will buy 36 units; 
Replacement Presses: 13 firms will buy 
21 units. 














Bindery Equipment Purchases 

In the bindery field, there is a robust demand for equipment during the 

postwar period. The tabulation is as follows: " 
nits 

SEWING MACHINES: 

15 plants will buy additional...................... 45 8.62% 

14 plants will buy replacement..................... 52 8.04% 
WIRE STITCHERS: 

32 plants will buy additional...................... 48 18.33% 

39 plants will buy replacement.....................50 22.41% 
PAPER CUTTERS: 

42 plants will buy additional...................... 54 24.13% 

51 plants will buy replacement.....................76 29.31% 
BOOK TRIMMERS: 

22 plants will buy additional....................-.. 22 12.64% 

10 plants will buy replacement.....................14 5.74% 
FOLDING MACHINES: 

51 plants will buy additional...................... 69 29.31% 

52 plants will buy replacement.....................87 29.88% 
GATHERING MACHINES: 

22 plants will buy additional...................... 25 12.64% 

10 plants will buy replacement..................... 21 5.74% 
MISCELLANEOUS: 
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Out of the 74 replies received, 57 
plants now make their own plates, while 
6 plant executives state they will install 
platemaking equipment. 

When it becomes available, 29 purely 
offset-lith plants and 45 plants supporting 
offset-lith departments will consider in. 
stalling photo-typesetting equipment for 
text and display composition. Executives 
in 15 plants state they will install photo- 
lettering equipment when conditions 
permit. In contrast to those interested in 
photo-typesetting and _ photo-lettering 
equipment, executives of 24 plants state 
they prefer working from reproduction 
proofs, 








Offset-Lith Equipment 





Units 
New Black Presses 
34 firms will buy.............. 39 
New Color Presses 
24 firms will buy............. 36 
Replacement Presses 
13..firms willbuy............ 21 
= Plants 


When available, 29 purely offset- 
lith plants and 45 plants sup- 
potting offset-lith departments, 
will consider installing photo- 
typesetting equipment........ 74 

Will install photo-lettering equip- 
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Prefer working from reproduction 
proofs 


























Miscellaneous items of equipment to 
be installed are as follows: Five execu- 
Lives state their firm will buy 7 cameras; 
two plants will install complete color 
process work equipment; 2 firms will 
install step-and-repeat equipment; 1 
firm will install 28x42 bronzing machine; 
another firm will purchase numbering 
and perforating attachments for its 
presses. 


Equipment Improvements Wanted 


One executive states: ““‘We want a 
more efficient damping control.’ An- 
other feels that the step-and repeat 
process should be simplified, and suggests 
the possibilities of multiple plates in 
one-shot exposure. A third executive 
wants: “Camera simplifications in the 
line of calibrations, diaphragm controls, 
combination line and halftone shots.” 
An executive is looking forward to 
securing, in place of reproduction proofs, 
line negatives of book text which will be 
supplied by trade platemakers having 
photo-typesetting equipment. 


_ Issues Specimen Book Sections 


Lanston Monotype Machine Co. has 
issued two revised sections for its catalog 
of Monotype Machine Faces. The first of 
these is a 32 page section showing of clas- 
sified and miscellaneous signs. The other 
is a 24 page section showing the Mono- 
type Cheltenham Type Family in sizes 
ranging from 5 pt. to 84 pt. title line. 
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We Want... 


A number of printing plant executives, 
in replying to Printing Equipment Engineer’ s 
Printing Industry Questionnaire, have 
made some observations in addition to 
filling out the request for postwar in- 
formation. Some of these comments are 
printed below: 

Should Encourage Establishment of 
Offset-Lith Platemaking Trade Plants 
—An executive of a Western combination 
plant doing $70,000 annual business 
volume states: “‘Offset-lith equipment 
and supplies manufacturers should en- 
courage establishment of trade plants for 
making offset-lith plates and small-plant 
services.” 

Offset for Sunday Newspaper Sup- 
plement— An executive of a mid-western 
daily newspaper writes: “We are very 
much interested in offset for Sunday 
supplement.” 

Young Men Should Be Trained 
Properly—Executive of combination 
plant doing $150,000 annual business 
volume, states: “I think it important 
that young men be trained in the industry 
with more attention paid to their poten- 
tial abilities. The present crop is next to 
worthless and with new methods and 
equipment we will need more intelli- 
gence.” 

Newspaper Color and Gravure—In 
a mid-western daily newspaper doing 
$5,000,000 business annually, an execu- 
tive states: “‘After war we intend to 
replace our fifteen present newspaper 
units with three new 8 unit high speed 
presses, two of which units will be for 
two webs of run-of-paper 4-color print- 
ing. We also intend to add an 8 unit 
color gravure press with two magazine 
folders.” 

Present Newspaper Printing Process 
will be Changed—An executive of a 
large centrally located daily newspaper 
observes: “‘We feel that the period after 
the war will witness the most outstanding 
changes in newspaper printing. The 
method and the present process must and’ 
will be changed. Executives must antici- 
pate as nearly as possible what these 
changes will be and do their utmost to 
bring them to practical application before 
the purchase of millions of dollars worth 
of machinery that may not do the job 
required a few years later. Research now 
is the answer.” 

16 Ga. Metal Soon as Possible—An 
executive of a mid-western commercial 
printing plant with $150,000 annual 
business volume, observes: “‘As a com- 
mercial printer we want to have photo- 
engravers return to 16 ga. metal as soon 
as possible. We also would like to be able 
to buy 11 pt. plate without penalty, and 
also to be able to obtain step and repeat 
plates.”’ 

Hopes to Print Books Exclusively 
from Rubber Plates—In a combination 
book and commercial printing plant 
(Southern) doing $350,000 annually, an 
executive states: “Book and commercial 
plant reports: We hope to print, after 
war, exclusively from rubber plates on 
all letterpress equipment as we have been 
experimenting along these lines for 
several years.” 

















KIND AND NUMBER OF GRAPHIC ARTS PLANTS REPLYING TO 
PRINTING EQUIPMENT ENGINEER’S SURVEY QUESTIONNAIRE 
Number questionnaires mailed to executives...................-5.204.. 3500 
ee OE OLE FEE OP Ae SOP LI ee 670 
iis ateinneeiener Bie. 5c 5 5 030.85 s ead er ek oddone ka tee 561 
Plants not yet ready to reveal definite postwar plans.................... 109 
(Total annual business volume of 561 plants of all kinds giving 
postwar equipment plans is approx. $447,353,220.00) 
Plants Depts. 
Combiuathon alate... 5.o.s 5s cd cena cue aes wedeeeaee 199 
(These plants do commercial-letterpress-and-offset, 
commercial-and-magazine, commercial-and-news- 
paper, or book-and magazine printing.) 
Commercial letterpress printing plants................. 172 
Newspaper plants................... Rees beens tees 137 
NN EET CETTE EP CER PCED Ee ee 15 
Plant offset-lith departments..................... 59 
io 0k SH i ene 13 
er an gy Salar anenihead aabaaeiaae 8 
We eae CIR... ..ois ccieie is Ae cs eee ee 3 
Plant composing departments................... 276 
ea Siok fat oh ee ene 4 
ls eeclnckeeeeenes 7 
Plant engraving departments.................... 80 
Stereotype platemaking plants...................... 1 
Plant stereo:departments ....................... 168 
Gravure platemaking plants......................-. 1 
eS hse cee own 1 
Plant bindery departments...................... 173 
LE AP 5 fe Es, oe CE 561 
— eetees scemmeound 























Better Stereotype Casting Equip- 
ment—An_ Eastern daily newspaper 
executive whose firm has an annual busi- 
ness volume of $300,000 writes: “‘Would 
like better stereotype casting equipment 
so we can obtain full benefit from direct 
pressure molding as well as harder press 
packing. More control for mechanical 
men over pictures to be used and the 
printing of them.” 

Advertisers Will “Go” for Color— 
An executive of an Eastern $75,000 a 
year plant writes: “‘We believe that 
practically all good advertising will go 
in from 2 to 4 color process. We propose 
to go heavy on process color both in 
letterpress and offset. We will not increase 
more than 50% on volume and equip- 
ment as we do not like either the tax or 
labor situation.” 

Avoid Over-Expansion — In an 
Eastern commercial printing plant hav- 
ing $45,000 per year business volume, 
an executive warns: “The _printer’s 
postwar problem is over-expansion. Un- 
less all of us are careful, we shall again 
face the condition of overlarge plants 
without the necessary business. All of us 
should guard against this and you will 
render invaluable service to the Graphic 
Arts with timely and good advice.” 

Wants Plates Trimmed to Point or 
Pica Measurements—In a mid-western 
combination printing plant, doing $80,- 
000 yearly, an executive asks: “Can’t 
someone impress on the engraving and 
electrotype plants the necessity of trim- 
ming mounted halftones and electrotypes 
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to even point or pica measurements? 
This one thing would cut cost of com- 
position a great deal.” 

Other Wants (Newspaper Presses) — 
More accurate ink distribution control, 
static eliminators, means for better half- 
tone reproduction, simplified drying 
system to prevent smut and offset, elec- 
tronic web break detectors; easier-to- 
clean fountains. 
Simplified Spanish 

Pamphlet Available 


To foster the idea of bringing the 
Americas closer together in trade and 
friendship, Pan American Society has 
a pamphlet available which will be sent 
gratis to those asking for it. In it are de- 
scribed the words and endings of many 
words. 

Although it is not generally known, 
more than 300 Spanish and English 
words are spelled exactly the same. 
Simple rules for changing the endings of 
thousands of English words automati- 
cally convert them to Spanish words of 
similar meaning. It is possible for the 
average person, school age or adult, to 
acquire a rather extensive smattering of 
the Spanish language with minimum 
study and effort. 

M. A. Alvarez, secretary of the Pan 
American Society states the pamphlets 
are available without charge to all North 
Americans. Send your request to Pan 
American Society, Box 315, Quito, 
Ecuador, South America. 
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Contr 0| of production and sales to keep 


work flowing smoothly through plant — Simplified sched- 





ule board visible to all plant executives — Solving the 


delivery promise before the promise is made 





By WILLIAM C. STONE* 


*Secretary, Copifyer Lithograph Corporation, Cleveland. Abstract of address delivered before War 
Conference, National Association of Photo-Lithographers, New York, N. Y., September 1944. 


control has been considered too costly 

or too complicated for the average 
lithographic plant. Yet, it is agreed that 
there is a definite need for planning. 
The type of work produced in a litho- 
graphic plant is difficult to plan. Each 
job is tailored to. meet the customer’s 
requirements. One plant will differ from 
another in many details, and a successful 
method of planning in one plant may not 
be altogether useful in another. So it is 
necessary to develop a specialized plan 
for each plant. 


Wr control the problems of production 


Production Control Follows 
Definite Plan 


However, the attempts at solving the 
production control problem seem to fol- 
low a definite pattern. From my obser- 





Fig. 1.—Here are shown 8 of the 11 tickets 
used on the Production Control Board in 
the plant of Copifyer Lithograph Corpo- 
ration, Cleveland. The size of the tickets 
used is 214 in. by 2)4 in., white bristol, 
punched for hole to hang on pins shown 
on the board in Fig. 2. 


Tickets not shown are for Nos. 2 and 3 
camera, Nos. 2 and 3 press, No. 4 press, 
No. 5 press, and No. 6 press. 


When a job is scheduled, a card is made 


out for each department having anything” 


to do with production of the job. Thus it 
will be seen that one job may only have 
to be handled by four departments— 
Photo, Layout, Plate and Pressroom. 
Another or larger job may have to be 
handled in at least 7 components of the 
departments—Art, Photo, Color, Layout, 
Plate, Pressroom (one or more presses) 
and Bindery. 


In making up a set of tickets, the time 
required for each operation is entered in 
its proper place upon each ticket. The 
planning and scheduling department de- 
pends entirely upon the estimated time of 
the foreman of each department in plan- 
ning each job. On this basis, the produc- 
tion department schedules each job. 


After all the individual tickets have been 
filled in properly, including the tentative 
delivery date of the completed job, they 
are taken to the control board shown in 
Fig. 2. 


vation they can be classified into three 
groups. 

The first, in which little or no planning 
is done. A job is tossed to the superin- 
tendent with a few vague instructions. 
From there on it’s his headache. 

The second method is to give the su- 
perintendent an assistant. Many times 
this helper is an individual who has 
proved himself to be a square peg in a 
round hole in many departments in the 
plant. If the load is not too great and the 
superintendent has patience, this ar- 
rangement may work. 

The third, and usually final attempt, 
is to employ an outside engineering 
group. It is possible to get some good 
ideas and even complete planning. It is 
also possible that the net result will be 
some super de luxe plan that is really 
terrific. 

The failure of the first two attempts is 
due either to the superintendent’s in- 
ability to plan or because he is over- 
worked. Usually, the failure of the third 
attempt can be attributed to the engi- 
neer’s attachment to complicated meth- 
ods and procedures, or the cost of oper- 
ating becomes too high and it is 
abandoned. 

After several years of trying to make 
various plans work, it is my belief there 
are two objectives that successful plan- 
ning should strive for: 

First—An orderly and efficient flow of 

work through the plant. 

Second—To furnish the sales depart- 

ment or management with an accurate 

accounting of scheduled hours. 


With these two major points as our goal, 
we set out to build a plan to fit our plant. 
The methods used are not new and there 
are no startling innovations. 


Using Foreman’s Time Estimates 


To begin with, a check of the opera- 
tions done in each department, including 
the office, was made. The search was for 
material that could be used in our plan- 
ning. The first discovery was our esti- 
mate. Here was a complete breakdown 
in hours, of an individual job. It had 
proved itself reasonably accurate and the 
estimated hours were the foremen’s own 
approximations of the time required. By 

(Continued on Page 18) 
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FIG. 2.—View of Job Control Board in plant of the Copifyer Lithograph Corporation, Cleveland. The board is 
made from plywood and measures 8 ft. by 4 ft. Extending horizontally across the top of the board is a line repre- 
senting the current month with a column for each day of the month. In the vertical column at the left of the board 
are placed the names of the various departments, as follows: Art, Photo (2), Color, Layout, Plate. Next in order are 
the presses designated by number. It will be noticed that for convenience the presses have been departmentalized. 
Thus, there are No. 1 Press, Nos. 2 and 3 Presses, No. 4 Press, No. 5 Press, and No. 6 Press. The Bindery label is 
next, followed by Shipping and Outside Service. 


It will be noticed that there are a number of extra pegs at the extreme right of the board. Theseare labeled ‘‘Pasteup Out for OK”, 
“Silver Print OK”, and “Held Up.” 


It will be noticed that a number of the tickets on this board appear to be dark in color as contrasted with the white tickets. This is 
explained by the fact that a goodly portion of the work executed by Copifyer is done for one particular customer. In order to make 
easier the task of locating the state of completion of any one job for this customer, red tickets are used. Otherwise there is no difference 
in the tickets nor in handling them once they are hung on the board. 


All tickets are attached to the board in the sequence in which the jobs are to be produced. As each operation for any one job is completed, 
the ticket representing that operation (or department) is removed from the board. For instance, if there are 8 tickets on the hook for 
October 4 and by evening 6 of those jobs have been completed, the 6 tickets are removed from the board. The two remaining tickets 
are then advanced from the October 4 hook to the October 5 hook. 


The small auxiliary board at lower left contains one ticket for each job in the plant, upon which are entered the total number of estimated 
hours for the complete job. The individual departmentalized tickets above are compared with the “total hours” tickets on the small 
auxiliary board daily by the planning department. 


Schedules are made daily for the entire plant by the planning department by copying from the cards for each department for a given 
day and copying the order numbers and customers’ names on a departmental form. These daily departmentalized schedules are given 
to the various foremen late in the afternoon for use on the following day. This permits the foreman to check up on his schedule and 
make plans for the next day’s work. 






























New Jersey Conference 
To Be Held December 9 


The theme song of the New Jersey 
Newspaper Mechanical Conference will 
be post-war mechanical problems as they 
are expected to confront New Jersey 
newspapers. 

The conference will be held on Satur- 
day, Decengber 9 at the Elizabeth Car- 
teret Hotel, Elizabeth, N. J. 

Registration will start at 10 a. m., and 
will be followed by a luncheon at 12 noon. 


The afternoon session will be divided 
into four groups consisting of composing 
room, pressroom, stereotype and engrav- 
ing executives. 

The first speaker of the conference will 
be Chairman of the ANPA Mechanical 
Committee A. H. Burns, who is also me- 
chanical superintendent of the New York 
Herald-Tribune. He will address the com- 
posing room meeting upon the subject: 
Planning Your Newspaper Plant. President 
Oscar C. Roesen of Wood Newspaper 
Machinery Corporation, will address the 
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conference at the pressroom meeting. His 
subject is The Newspaper Printing Press— 
Past, Present and Future. 

Harry Loose, manager of sales de- 
velopment for ATF, will be the first 
banquet speaker in the evening. He will 
discuss Equipment for the Postwar News- 
paper. 

Leon A. Link, Production Manager of 


the Cleveland Plain Dealer and Specialist 


of WPB’s Printing and Publishing Divi- 
sion will talk about Newspaper Machinery 
and Supplies. 
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(Continued from Page 16) 





using the estimate, we had solved the 
problem of establishing standards for the 
tailor made jobs, and the standard pro- 
duction jobs had established production 
records available. It was possible to tabu- 
late the estimated hours and standard 
production hours for each operation in 
every department. 


. Scheduling the Work 


After this record was made it was nec- 
essary to plan a method of distribution. 
At this point, we tried and discarded 
many methods. Among them were 
Gantt charts, Taylor charts, combina- 
tion planning boards, visible card index, 
large schedule forms, and peg boards, to 
recall a few used. 

The decision was finally made in 
favor of a small card, about 24% in. by 
24% in. One card is made for each depart- 
ment. On this card is written the (1) job 
number, (2) customer’s name, (3) de- 
livery date requested and (4) the hours 
required to produce the job. Some means 
of filing these cards visibly had to be de- 
vised. We secured a board 4 ft. by 8 ft. 
ruled to accommodate the various de- 
partments vertically, and the days of 
the month horizontally. We were now 
ready to schedule the work in process. 


Distributing the Work 


The number of: productive hours in 
any department was easy to arrive at, 
and we had the foreman’s estimate of the 
length of time required per order. The 
distribution of the work over a period of 
time became a simple operation. All the 
cards were attached to the board in the 
sequence in which the jobs should be 
produced. Now it became possible to make 
schedules for the entire plant, merely by 
taking the cards for one department for a 
given day and copying the order num- 
bers and customers’ names on a depart- 
mental form. 


Schedule Becomes Foreman’s 
Responsibility © 


These daily departmental schedules 
are given to the various departments late 
in the afternoon for use on the following 
day. This arrangement gives the fore- 
man an opportunity to check on his 
schedule and make his plans. It is now 
the foreman’s responsibility to meet the 
schedule or to inform the production 
control department why he believes it 
isn’t possible. It might be advisable to 
emphasize this point. He must meet the 
schedule or explain why it is impossible 
to do so. Remember, we are using his 
estimate of time required to produce his 
part of job, so, should there be any delay, 
the cards are rearranged on the schedule 
board to compensate for it. 

Any system that is successful must be 
readily adjustable to changing condi- 
tions. If it does not meet this require- 
ment, the whole plan fails. 
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Planning is Under the 
Production Dept’s Control 


There are a few more points that are 
important. Our production control de- 
partment is not under the jurisdiction of 
the plant superintendent. He receives a 
complete set of departmental schedules. 
It is also his responsibility to see that all 
departments keep on their schedules. 
This arrangement puts all the planning 
duties directly under the control of the 
production department. 


Anyone Can View Board 


A second advantage is the visible 
record of the production board. It is 
possible for anyone to look at the board 
and see how much work is scheduled for 
any department or press. Also, this visual 
arrangement makes it possible to give a 
delivery promise on a new job with a 
minimum of error. 


Stopping Production Leaks 


There is another point that has proved 
very desirable—the fact that we are 
working with the foreman’s estimate. In 
many plants the only comparison be- 
tween an estimate and actual production 
is made after the job is completed and 
the costs figured which is a trifle late for 
any corrective measures, you will agree. 
By the use of the foreman’s approxima- 
tions, we are immediately conscious that 
a job is taking too long if it falls behind 
the schedule. This is the time to check 
the reasons and take corrective action. 
This is the time to stop the leaks that 
cause the losses on a job. 


Filling In Production Gaps 
The ability to forecast accurately is 


the second point in our goal. The Sales 
Dept. must know the type of work re- 
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quired to keep the plant at top operating 
efficiency. It is not enough that part of 
the shop is sold to capacity. We found 
that it was possible to increase our capac- 
ity by knowing in advance what work 
we could use to take up the slack. This 
gave the Sales Dept. an opportunity to 
fill these gaps in production. 


Delivery Promises Definite 


The most essential help to the Sales 
Dept. was in handling delivery promises. 
Any salesman can make a promise, but 
the plant may not be able to keep it, so 
no delivery promises are made by the 
salesman unless it has been agreed to by 
the production control dept We have 
found that we have fewer irate customers 
calling about jobs that are late. Also, 
along this same thought, it is possible to 
know in advance when a job will be late 
and the customer can be notified at once. 
Customers seem to appreciate this ad- 
vance notice. : 

While this has been going on, you 
probably have been wondering about the 
size of the production control job that 
has been outlined. The number of orders 
will vary from 60 to 150. At the present 
time we have 89 jobs in process. They 
vary in size from 500 sheets of 8144 x 11 
to 31% carloads of paper. It is a cross 
section of lithography, black and white 
and color. To make the task more com- 
plicated there are 4 press sizes, the 
smallest, a 22x28 single, the largest, a 
46x68 two-color, all our plates including 
the color work are made in our plant. 
We also maintain a bindery with folders, 
automatic and hand stitchers, cutters and 
trimmers, collating machine and con- 
veyors. 

Earlier in this discussion it was men- 
tioned that our plan would not neces- 
sarily be adaptable to another plant. 
This is probably true. However, there — 
are certain basic things it should accom- 
plish. If you know what you want, a plan 
can be built to do your job. 





Walter F. Schultz (Dallas, Tex.), International Craftsmen’s President, attended the 
recent twenty-third anniversary meeting of the Dayton (O) Club of Printing House 
Craftsmen. He is shown here inspecting the design of the plaques to be given by Lee 
Augustine (Cincinnati Club) for the three best Craftsmen’s Club bulletins published 


between November 1944 and June 1945. 


Men in this picture, left to right, are: John M. Callahan, past international president; 
Walter F. Schultz, international president; Lee Augustine, Cincinnati, donor of the 
awards; Herman Slater, chairman of the Research Commission; O. G. Fricke, Fifth 


District representative. 
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Mechanical Executives Attend 
N. E. Newspaper Mechanical Conference 


Constant checking of newsprint samples for basis weight 


recommended in addition to keeping waste records — 


Results of Stereo Molding Tests 


By FRANCIS M. BRITTON* 





*General Manager, Journal Pub. Co., Revere, Mass., and Director, New England Newspaper 


Mechanical Executives’ Association. 


HE sixth annual New England News- 
T paper Mechanical Conference, held 
at Hotel Statler, Boston, Saturday 
and Sunday, October 14 and 15 was one 
of the best if not the best, in the history 
of sectional mechanical conferences. 
Approximately 475 members attended. 
Russell H. Costello, Mechanical Super- 
intendent of the Lewiston (Me.) Sun- 
Journal, was elected president of the 
organization for the coming year. George 
L. Green of the Providence (R. I.) 
Journal, was elected vice president. 
Walter C. Crighton of the New London 
(Conn.) Day was again reelected secre- 
tary-treasurer. Glendon S. Magoon, 
Mechanical Superintendent of the Fitch- 
burg (Mass.) Sentinel, retiring president, 
and Frank M. Britton, General Manager 
of the Revere (Mass.) Journal Publishing 
Company, were elected directors for 
four years. 

Other directors are: Richard M. 
Fitzgerald, Worcester (Mass.) Telegram- 
Gazette; John J. Mahoney, Holyoke 
‘(Mass.) Transcript-Telegram; Bernie F. 
Garrity and Joseph W. Addison of the 
Hartford (Conn.) Times; Herbert T. 
Stanger, Christian Science Monitor, Boston, 
and George F. Marshall, Portland (Me.) 
Press-Herald-Express. 

On Saturday night an informal get- 
together party was held. H. T. Stanger, 
R. M. Fitzgerald and B. F. Garrity were 
in actual charge of affairs. 

Five departmental clinics were held on 
Sunday morning and two on Sunday 
afternoon. 

In leaving office, President Magoon 
expressed his thanks to all for the splendid 
support offered him during the year and 
in the great success of the conference. 
George H. Marshall, Superintendent of 
Production of the Portland (Me.) Press- 
Herald-Express, was chairman of the 
program, assisted by Bernie Garrity 
Mechanical Superintendent of the Hart- 
ford Times, and Frank Britton of Revere, 
((Mass.). 





Composing Room Clinic 





The Composing Room Clinic was 
presided over by William H. Porter, 
Mechanical Superintendent, of the New 
Haven (Conn.) Register, William F. 
Madden, Worcester (Mass.) Telegram- 
Gazette and Albert Schirm, Quincy 


(Mass.) Patroit Ledger were committee- 
men. 
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The composing room clinic discussion, 


was led off by Production Manager 
Stephen J. Lambert of the Brooklyn 
Eagle. The discussion about 9 col. classi- 
fied pages drifted into the need for better 
lighting facilities to improve the seeabil- 
ity of this kind of composition in the 
composing room. It seemed to be the 
consensus of opinion that fluorescent 
lighting is superior for all composing 
room purposes. 

The wish was expressed that publishers 
who have adopted 5 pt. slugs with 14 pt. 
cutoff rules would be willing to return to 
5% pt. slugs with 3 pt. cutoff rules be- 
cause of stereotype molding difficulties 
and the difficulty of reading slugs in the 
composing room. 

In reply to a query, Robert Miller of 
the Providence Journal, said that in his 
plant steel cutoff rules are used and a 
magnet is used to remove them from be- 
tween the slugs when killing out the ad- 
vertisements. 


Bernard Garrity, mechanical superin- 
tendent of the Hartford (Conn.) Times, 
said the practicability of the use of a 
magnet to withdraw steel cutoff rules 
from classified ads is dependent upon 
the number of pages of classified carried 
by the paper. If a paper publishes eight 
or more pages the use of the magnet for 
this purpose would be profitable. Nor- 
man F. Hughes of the Watertown 
(Mass.) Sun, stated that the magnet pre- 
vents steel rule from getting into the re- 
melting pot. 

Stephen J. Lambert brought up the 
question of wood type, which is used at 
the Eagle for front page streamers, wear- 
ing out after many months of usage. The 
corners of the letter characters round off. 
He said that after replacing the worn 
fonts, the new type will not take the same 
wear as the original font. The replace- 
ment type was purchased from the same 
source as the original font. 

Mr. Lambert also reported that there 
is a possibility he might be able to secure 
steel letters to replace the wood type at a 
cost of approx. $1 to $1.50 per letter. His 
source of information stated that the 
steel letters are durable and will last in- 
definitely. There would be no likelihood 
of nicks in the edges and they could be 
dropped on the floor without damage. 

The question of authors’ corrections 
came up. In some cities, newspapers 
charge for them. In one city in particu- 
lar, a charge cannot be put through be- 





cause of competitive conditions. One ex- 
ecutive stated his paper is so badly 
pinched for time in the meeting of the 
first edition press start because of the re- 
turn of proofs that had not been ex- 
pected to come back in the condition in 
which they were received. Wm. F. Mad- 
den of the Worcester (Mass.) Telegram- 
Gazette, stated his firm charges authors’ 
corrections for any time over 15 min. 
Bernard Garrity, mechanical superin- 
tendent of the Hartford (Conn.) Times, 
stated his firm charges 50c per inch for 
authors’ corrections, after allowing a 
reasonable amount of corrections in the 
proof. 

In reply to a query, Mr. Garrity said 
proofs of all advertising are sent out, 
“even down to a 1 in. advertisement” if 
the proof is requested. He added that all 
proofs containing authors’ alterations 
are filed until after the bills are paid. 

It seemed to be the experience of sev- 
eral executives that the deadline for tak- 
ing ad copy had become rather elastic 
since the war. One executive stated his 
firm’s deadline had “‘gone by the board.” 
Another executive stated: ‘“‘We used to 
have a 48 hr. deadline—now it is about 
an hour and a half deadline.” 

One executive stated his paper refuses 
classified advertising copy within three 
hours of edition time. One edition goes 
to press at 1:15 and no classified adver- 
tising is accepted after 10:15 in the morn- 
ing. ““The deadline is a quarter past 
ten,” he added. Another executive re- 
marked: ‘“‘That paper must be in the mil- 
lionaire class to refuse advertising.” 

Chairman Porter asked an executive 
of a Connecticut newspaper if he fur- 
nished advertising proofs on the day of 
publication, to which the executive 
answered “No.” The question was 
asked: ‘‘That is the penalty you put on 
them for not bringing in the ad copy the 
day before?” The executive of whom the 
question was asked replied: “It’s not a 
penalty. It’s just that we can’t do it, 
that’s all. We don’t give proofs when 
they come in on the day of publication.” 

There seemed to be a relaxing of the 
keeping of records in some quarters 





Getting On Top 
of a Problem 


One New Englander told about 
an instance related to maintenance 
work in his plant. He said there 
were two or three operators who 
sat down at the keyboards of their 
machines and told him: “I’m get- 
ting double letters.” He said that 
one day he made it a point to watch 
them, and found that they hadn’t 
even struck any of the keybuttons 
previous to making complaint. “I 
took a can,” he related, and rattled 
it around under the keyboard near 
the pans and asked them to get 
their feet out of the way. Then I 
poured the benzine on the floor. 
All they needed was the smell of 
the benzine, and — hell — their 
troubles were all over.” 


















about composing room maintenance 
work. However, in spite of the war, Carl 
Braga of the Woonsocket (R.I.) Call, 
finds time to keep a card index of all 
maintenance operations including re- 
pairs, replacing saws, proof press repair 
work, “‘even down to the electric water 
cooler.” 

In response to a question from Joseph 
Gallagher of the Hartford (Conn.) Times, 
Wm. Madden of the Worcester (Mass.) 
Telegram-Gazette, stated that composition 
which is to be taken out of one edition 
but is to be used again later on, is placed 
on a galley and is marked with chalk to 
indicate that it is to be used again in 
some other edition. 

Adrian J. Tyler of the Hartford Times, 
described a dye for marking the face 
type which is to be reused. It consists of 
1 gal. acetone and 2 oz. of eosin mixed 
together. It must be shaken thoroughly. 
When applied to slugs it is red in color 
and can’t be washed off. 





Machinists’ Clinic 





The Machinists’ Clinic was presided 
over by Robert Miller, Chief Machinist 
of the Providence (R. I.) Fournal-Bulletin, 
being assisted by Albert B. Brazis, Boston 
Post, and Carl A. Braga of the Woon- 
socket (R. I.) Call. Typesetting Machine 
Developments was the title of a talk given 
by Herman Freund, Chief Engineer of 
Intertype Corp. A. O. Albin, Technical 
Division, Mergenthaler Linotype Co., 
also spoke to the group. Again the use of 
electronics as a better means of more even 
heat control was discussed in this clinic. 
Schedules of maintenance, repair parts 
and matrices brought about a lot of dis- 
cussion and the trend certainly appears 
to be towards more accurate schedules 
and records being kept by the machinists. 





Photo-Engravers’ Clinic 





At the Engravers’ Clinic, Charles T. 
Williamson, Engraving Superintendent 
at the Boston Post, chairmanned the 
meeting. Several interesting talks were 
given by representatives of supply houses 
and a great deal of the time was taken 
up with the discussion of making of color 
negatives and plates. 


Kroll Color Separation 
Picture Service 


Chairman Williamson read a paper 
on Color Process Plates for Newspaper 
Printing which had been prepared by 
Robert C. Kroll, of Kroll Color Photo 
Service, St. Louis, Mo. Considerable in- 
terest was exhibited in the Kroll idea 
about which Mr. Williamson said he was 
surprised to learn how many engravers 
don’t know anything about. The Kroll 
idea is to furnish color separation pic- 
tures suitable for the making of news- 
paper color halftones. You send a color 
drawing or Kodachrome to Kroll. In 
turn, he will send you four color sepa- 
rated glossy prints mounted on card- 
board, in black and white. After receipt 
of the pictures the newspaper either 
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sends the prints to a photo-engraver, or 
in case the plant supports a_photo- 
engraving department, a set of plates is 
made from the pictures made by Kroll. 
All the engraver has to do is to take each 
print, put it in the camera, make an ordi- 
nary shot, turn the angles as indicated 
and make a halftone negative of the 
copy. 

Mr. Kroll claims the pictures are in 
absolute register. According to John 
Groet of Eastman Kodak Co., Mr. Kroll 
uses Aereoman Paper made by his com- 
pany. It is waterproof and holds sizes 
accurately. According to Chairman Wil- 
liamson, Mr. Kroll will make a set of 
8 in. by 10 in. prints, two color, for $20; 
three color for $25, and four color for $30. 

Jack Kelt, of Mallinckrodt Chemical 
Co., discussed Making Color Plates for 
Newspaper Printing. He discussed the sub- 
ject from the photo-engraver’s stand- 
point. 

He explained there is a wide difference 
between technique used in color repro- 
duction for commercial printing and for 
newspaper printing. This probably ac- 
counts for the pitfalls the commercial 
photo-engraver would encounter when 
attempting to make color plates for news- 
paper printing. We must develop a spe- 
cialized technique for handling color 
plates for newspaper printing, leaning 
toward the poster effect, clean colors, 
plenty of solids, and a shorter tonal scale 
for the entire job. 

Mr. Kelt presented a simplified ex- 
planation of the making of color plates 
for newspaper reproduction, dwelling on 
the fact that they must be made accord- 
ing to the printing medium by which 
they are to be reproduced. 





Stereotype Clinic 





RANK O. BIGELOW, Stereotype 
I Superintendent of the Boston Globe, 
was chairman of this clinic. Elmer 
Hunt, also of the Globe, acted as his assist- 
ant. Two stated talks were given at this 
session. The first of these was Trends in 
Mat Shrinkage by Frank Tighe, Sales 
Manager, and Dr. Harry J. Hosking, 
Chemist of the Certified Dry Mat Cor- 
poration. A talk on Direct Pressure 
Molding was given by C. S. Davis, Jr., 
of the Lake Erie Engineering Company. 
A question of the need of water con- 
trols on water cooling systems was en- 
tered into the discussion by Herbert T. 
Stanger of the Christian Science Monitor. 
Several agreed that it was vital to have 
such control. Chester M. Spooner of the 
Pawtucket Times, told of a system being 
used in his plant with splendid results. A 
control consisting of a thermostatic mix- 
ing valve, a solenoid valve, pump and a 
thermostat all of which work automati- 
cally in accordance with the variations 
of the temperature in the box. 

Ed Rehm of the Wood Newspaper 
Machinery Corp., stated that if the water 
temperature was maintained between 
60 deg. and 80 deg. no real difficulty 
would be met. 

To what extent does weather condi- 
tions affect the drying of mats turned in- 
to a discussion on the behavior of direct 











current versus alternating current on 
Master Sta-Hi Formers. Mr. Bigelow 
stated that in hot and humid weather he 
found that toward the end of the day it 
took longer to dry out the mats. Rupert 
Roaf of the Christian Science Monitor, 
answered that in his opinion it was the 
alternating current causing the slow dry- 
ing, as in his plant they had encountered 
no trouble, since he uses alternating cur- 
rent and his electrician made sure that 
the control contact points are kept clean. 
Several others concurred since those who 
had encountered this trouble were users 
of direct current. 

Causes of air holes in plates after the 
tail is cut off was the next question. Mr. 
Rehm stated the holes might be caused 
by cooling too fast because of too much 
water circulation and that his factory had 
spent much time in experimenting along 
such lines. He said there probably would 
be a little of it in any event. Howard 
Simmons of Waterbury told of taking a 
piece of scrap iron the same width as the 
opening of the pump. Through its use 
the metal flows downwardly at each side 
of the box and through the center. This 
eliminates about 80% of the porosity in 
the plate. 

The registration of color plates came in 
for a good share of discussion and it was 
pretty well conceded that stereotypers 
were going to run into such problems 
after the war. I. Tornberg of Wood 
Newspaper Machinery Corp., went into 
detail as to what might be expected and 
many ideas as to what could be done, 
especially the drying of mats on the 
forms. 


Highly Interesting Results 
of Shrinkage Tests 


Chairman Frank O. Bigelow, stereo- 
type superintendent of the Boston Globe, 
introduced Sales Manager Frank Tighe 
of the Certified Dry Mat Corporation. 
First, Mr. Tighe discussed some of the 
factors leading up to the demand for 
shrinkage in newspaper mats. 

“Notwithstanding the accurate con- 
trol which the mat manufacturer has 
over shrinkage’’, said he, ‘“‘we all know of 
instances where different plants, all using 
the same kind of mat with the same 
moisture get different shrinkages. 


“For example, three plants all get mats 
of the same specifications, conditioned 
for 11/16 in. shrinkage. Plant A gets only 
10/16 in.; Plant B gets the normal 
amount, 11/16 in., while Plant C gets 
13/16 in. There are reasons for these 
variations. A brief summary of these 
reasons would include (1) Improper stor- 
age and handling of mats causing loss of 
their original moisture content before 
molding; (2) Variations in scorchers and 
methods of scorching, such as high and 
low vacuum or heavy and light curtain 
tension, or varying pre-scorching prac- 
tices and (3) Variations due to molding. 

“Shrinkage variations due to the first 
two classifications are easily recognizable. 
The variation in shrinkage due to mold- 
ing is something which is not given the 
serious consideration it warrants. There- 
fore, Dr. Harry Hoskings, who is in 
charge of the laboratory and develop- 
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New Officers 
of the 

New England 
Newspaper 
Mechanical 
Executives’ 
Association 





1 (Left to right): Vice 
President, Geo. L. 
Green, Asst. to Gen. 
Mgr., Providence 
(R. I.) Journal; Presi- 
dent, Russell H. Cos- 
tello, Mechanical Su- 
perintendent, Lewiston 
(Me.) Sun-Journal; 
Secretary Treasurer, 
Walter C. Crighton, 
Composing Room 
Supt., New London 
(Conn.) Day. 


2— Joseph W. Addison, 
Pressroom Supt., 
Hartford (Conn.) 
Times; Eugene E. 
Myers, Sterer-Press 
Foreman, Burlington 
(Vt.) Free Press. 


3—George Trenholm, 
Type Designer, and 
Herman Freund, Chief 
Engineer, both of In- 
tertype Corporation; 
Francis M. Britton, 
General Manager, Re- 
vere (Mass.) Journal 
Publishing Co. 


4—“Bread Line” at 
the buffet lunch at the 
Get-together on Satur- 
day night. 











5—Chester M. Spooner, 
Business Manager, 
Pawtucket (R.I) 
Times; Park L. Gon- 
gaware, Chief Machin- 
ist, Christian Science 
Monitor; Raymond 
J. Cox, Mechanical 
Supt., Bangor (Me.) 
Daily News. 
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ment work at our mill, will present some 
data to illustrate how shrinkage can be 
affected by molding conditions”. 

Mr. Tighe then introduced Dr. Hosk- 
ings. In reporting upon Certified’s tests, 
Dr. Hoskings referred the audience to a 
large blackboard upon which were 
drawn results of the comparative tests 
and which are shown in the accompany- 
ing table. 

In discussing the tables, Dr. Hoskings 
said: 

In making these shrinkage tests we 
used a form which was 16-1/2 in. across 
the type. The molding machine was a 


mats we worked with were conditioned 
for 11/16 in. shrinkage. The molding 
combinations and the molding pressures 
used are shown in the tables. 

Inasmuch as the pressures used on a 
roller cannot be expressed in pounds per 
square inch as is possible with a direct 
pressure molder, we inserted an ammeter 
into the power line going to the roller and 
recorded the amperes used. This gave us 
a comparison of the various molding 
pressures employed. 

From the tests we have made, we have 
selected three series and will present them 
in the form of three tables for ease of 











roller with a gear-driven top roll. The | comparison. . 
TABLE | 
Mats molded with 1/4 in. hard cork and 0.062 in. hard molding board. 
Molding Width of Width of Total Overall 

Mat Pressure Printing Printing Shrinkage Width of 
No. Amps. Area in Area after from Orig. Mat after 
Molded Mat | Scorching Form Molding* 
1 23-24 16-8/16” 15-13/16” 11/16” 20-9/16” 
2 25-26 16-9/16 15-14/16— 10/16+ 20-10/16 
(VaR 30-31 16-9/16 15-14/16 10/16 20-12/16 

4 30-31 16-15/32 15-12/16 12/16 21- 




















* Mats before molding were 20-1 /2”’ 


TABLE I 


A 1/4 in. hard cork and 0.062 in. 
molding board were used to mold the 
mats shown in Table I. This table will 
show the shrinkage variations we ob- 
tained first by varying the molding pres- 
sure and second by removing the key 
from the gear-driven top roller. The first 
column is the molding pressure expressed 
as amperes. The next column is the width 
of printing area in the molded mat. The 
third column is the width of printing area 
after scorching. The fourth column is the 
total shrinkage from the original form. 
The last column is the overall width of 
the mat after molding. 

With mat No. 1 the amperage was 
23-24. The width of the printing area in 
the molded mat was 16-8/16 in., exactly 
the width of the type. After scorching, 
the mat measured 15-13/16 in., givin 
11/16 in. shrinkage. The overall widt 
after molding was 20-9/16 in. 

With mat No. 2 the amperage was in- 
creased to 25-26 by lowering the top roll. 
The width of the ‘printing area in the 
molded mat was increased to 16-9/16 in., 
or 1/16 in. wider than the original type. 
After scorching, the mat measured 
15-14/16 in. —. This gave a total shrink- 
age of 10/16 in.+. The-.overall width of 
the mat after molding. was 20-10/16 in. 
With mat No. 3 we increased the pressure 
so that the amperage reached 30-31. In 
this case the width of the printing area 
was 16-9/16 in., and after scorching, was 
15-14/16 in. This gave a shrinkage of 
10/16 in. The overall width of the mat 
after molding was 20-12/16 in. 

Mat No. 3 was molded with sufficient 
pressure to obtain a satisfactory depth in 
the type, cuts and bolsters. With this 
condition established we removed the 
key from the gear driving the top roll 
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and molded mat No. 4. The amperage 
was 30-31. The width of the printing area 
in the molded: mat was 16-15/32 in. or 
1/32 in. less than the actual type molded. 
After scorching, the width of the printing 
area in the molded mat was 15-12/16 in., 
giving a total shrinkage of 12/16 in. The 
overall width of the mat after molding 
was 21 in. 

The above data shows that as the 
pressure was increased the shrinkage was 
decreased. The removal of the key from 
the gear driving the top roll resulted in 
an increase in shrinkage, whereas the 
overall width of the mat was stretched to 
21 in. 


TABLE II 


Table II shows the effect on shrinkage 
by removing the hard board from the 


molding combination used in Table I. 
The upper roll was lowered until the 
pressure expressed as amperage was the 
same as in mat No. 3. 

With mat No. 5 the amperage was 
30-31, the width of printing area was 
16-9/16 in. the width after scorching 
15-13/16 in., giving a total shrinkage of 
11/16 in. The overall width of the mat 
was 20-12/16 in. With mat No. 6 we re- 
moved the key from the upper roll and 
the amperage was 30-31. The width of 
the printing area in the molded mat was 
the same as in No. 4 or 16-15/32 in. The 
width of the printing area in the molded 
mat after scorching was 15-12/16 in., 
giving a total shrinkage from the original 
form of 12/16 in. The overall width of 
the mat after molding was 21 in. 


The removal of the board resulted in a 
slight increase in shrinkage when molded 
with the key in, whereas with the key out 
there was practically no change. This is 
shown by comparing No. 3 with No. 5, 
and No. 4 with No. 6. 


TABLE III 


Table III shows the effect of a 1/4 in. 
Synthetic Rubber Cork Molding Blanket 
on shrinkage as compared to the ordinary 
cork blanket. 

This is presented solely to bring out 
how a molding combination can greatly 
exaggerate shrinkage. With No. 7 mat 
we used an amperage of only 25-26. The 
molding blanket was too soft to use more 
pressure. The width of the printing area 
in the molded mat was decreased from 
16-1/2 in. to 16-5/16 in. This figure has 
been checked several times. After scorch- 
ing, the width of the printing area in the 
molded mat was 15-10/16 in., giving a 
total shrinkage from the original form of 
14/16 in. This shrinkage was obtained 
even with the overall width of the mat 
after molding being increased to 21-2/16 
in. 

This rubber cork molding blanket is 
new and much more work has to be done 
on it before it will be satisfactory as a 
molding blanket. The halftone dots are 
too shallow for satisfactory reproduction. 
The interesting fact shown in this data 
is that the type face immediately after 






































TABLE Il 
Mats molded with 1/4 in. hard cork alone. 
Molding Width of Width of Total Overall 
Mat Pressure Printing Printing Shrinkage Width of 
No. Amps. Area in Area after from Orig. Mat after 
Molded Mat | Scorching Form Molding 
30-31 16-9/16” 15-13/16” 11/16” 20-12 /16” 
6 30-31 16-15/32 15-12/16 12/16 21 
TABLE Ill 
Mat molded with 1/4 in. Synthetic Rubber Cork Blanket. 
Molding Width of Width of Total Overall 
Mat Pressure Printing Printing Shrinkage Width of 
No. Amps. rea in Area after from Orig. Mat after 
Molded Mat | Scorching Form Molding 
7 25-26 16-5 /16” 15-10/16” 14/16” 21-2/16” 
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molding is actually 3/16 in. less in width 
than the form from which it was molded. 

In conclusion, we feel that from these 
three tables it has been shown that 
shrinkages of 10/16 in., 11/16 in., 12/16 
in. and 14/16 in. were obtained from the 
same kind of mat with the same moisture 
content when the molding conditions 
alone were varied. 





Pressroom Clinic 





The Pressroom Clinic was headed by 
Edward V. Murphy, Press Foreman of 
the Lawrence (Mass.) Eagle- Tribune, who 
had as his committeemen, H. Leroy 
Powell, Pittsfield Eagle; Charles J. 
Harvey, Boston Herald-Traveler; John B. 


Enright, Easter Color Printing Co., of 
Waterbury, Conn., and the late F. C. 
Hudson, Chief Engineer, International 
Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union. 
Perhaps the feature topic of this clinic 
concerned the taking of samples of news- 
print to be tested, checked for basis 
weight and the keeping of records in the 
pressroom of wastage, etc. Surprisingly 
few members stated that they had ever 
bothered to have samples tested for 
weight, also the number who kept an 
accurate check on wastage was in the 
minority. The question of smaller dailies 
going to rubber rollers due to the ex- 
cessive cost of regrinding equipment 
brought out that many do use them and 
have them reground at the: factories. 


Discussion of color printing occupied a 


great deal of time and brought out vari- 
ous methods being used and many more 
various opinions on the use of color in 
daily papers. 





Flatbed Clinic 





The Flatbed clinic found Benjamin 
Zaiger, Mechanical Superintendent, of 
the Chelsea (Mass.) Evening Record, pre- 
siding as chairman. Problems relating to 
this type of work were discussed fully 
and all stated they were real happy over 
the adding of this clinic to the program. 
Mr. Zaiger presented a paper on flatbed 
work and what the meeting hoped to 
accomplish for those present. 

(Continued on Page-36) 








1944-1945 [Illinois Con- 
ference Officers — 
Howard M. Colton, Bloom- 
ington Pantagraph, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer; Edward 
Raymond, DeKalb Chron- 
ticle, President; Ellsworth 
Bailey, Alton Telegraph, 
Vice President. 


PLL INOUS CONFERENCE o¢ sewspaper 


executives successful — Helpful clinic paragraphs 


By STAFF WRITER 





HE annual meeting of the Illinois 
| Newspaper Mechanical Conference 

was held at the Broadview Hotel, 
East St. Louis, Ill., on October 21 and 22. 
Approximately 140 members and visitors 
were registered. The East St. Louis 
Journal was host newspaper with Don 
Shelley, composing room foreman of 
that paper, and president of the con- 
ference in charge of arrangements. He 
was assisted by George Kroenung, stereo- 
type foreman of the Journal. 

The néw officers selected for the 1944- 
1945 year are: Edward Raymond, 
DeKalb Chronicle, president; Ellsworth 
L. Bailey, Alton Evening Telegraph, vice 
president; Howard M. Colton, Bloom- 
ington Daily Pantagraph, secretary-treas- 
urer. The custom of electing the retiring 
president as a director was followed. 
Consequently, Don Shelley of the East 
St. Louis Journal, will replace Russell B. 
Miller of the Bloomington Daily Panta- 
graph as director. Directors retained for 
the ensuing year are: Earl Anderson, 
Rockford Newspapers, Inc.; Wilbur L. 
Augspurger, Peoria Consolidated News- 
papers; Clifford Entler, Decatur Herald 
and Review; Otto Kurrle, Moline Dis- 
patch; Harley Mintun, Peoria Consoli- 
dated Newspapers. 

At the opening meeting on Sunday 


morning, October 22, President Shelley 
introduced Rex Fisher, a director of the 
Intl. Assoc. of Circulation Managers. 
Mr. Fisher welcomed the delegates to 
the conference. He then introduced 
Louis Chackes, business consultant. Mr. 
Chackes is familiar with the problems of 
newspapers, including mechanical ones. 
Although he was assigned the subject, 
Costs and Profits, he carefully steered away 
from any of the serious angles of the 
topic. 

Chairmen of the various mechanical 
clinics were as follows: Composing Room— 
Earl Anderson, Superintendent, Rock- 
ford Newspapers, Inc., and Charles W. 
Hayden, Night Foreman, Peoria Con- 
solidated Newspapers. Press and Stereo 
Clinic—Ellsworth Bailey, Alton Telegraph 
and Harley Mintun, Peoria Consolidated 
Newspapers, Machinists’? Clinic—Clifford 
Entler, Decatur Herald-Review and R. E. 
Patterson, East St. Louis Journal. En- 
graving Clinc — Wilbur Augspurger, 
Peoria Consolidated Newspapers, and 
Earl Ford, Bloomington Daily Panta- 
graph. 

At the banquet on Sunday evening, 
Rep. Albert R. Zuroweste, editor of the 
Messenger, official paper of the Catholic 
Diocese, talked on The Mechanics as the 
Editor Sees Them. 
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Composing Clinic 


At the Composing Room Clinic, flu- 
orescent lights were deemed best for the 
printers; the cost is about the same as 
for old style lights. 

In discussing the topic of “bad” ad 
proofs and late copy, the consensus of 
opinion was that most of the trouble was 
due to locate the advertising department 
and management. 

Harley Mintun brought tp the ques- 
tion of improving acoustics in newspaper 
plants. Said he: “Less noise increases 
efficiency.” The superintendent of the 
St. Louis Star-Times reported improve- 
ments with respects to acoustics in his 
plant. An executive from Waukegan, III., 
reported his plant had been insulated 
and treated for acoustics with resultant 
improvement. 


Press-Stereo Clinic 


Otto Kurrle of the Moline Dispatch, 
brought up the question of insufficient 
depth in a national advertiser’s plates. 
Howard Colton, Bloomington Panta- 
graph, stated that all shallow plates com- 
ing into his plant are routed irrespective 
of size. The press-stereo clinic went. on 
record as registering a complaint to 
WPB on the use of thin-gauge zinc, the 
complaint to be registered by the con- 
ference secretary. 

A number of stereotype departments 
are having trouble with the slipping of 
backing felt. Joe Goggin of Morley Mat 
Company suggests that if water softener 
is added to the water in the backing 
moistener it will help prevent this 
trouble. Clarence Hornbrook of Rock- 
ford suggests that backing felt be pur- 
chased in smaller quantities and should 
not be permitted to dry out. 

Executives of some plants have been 
having trouble with advertising mats be- 
ing cut without margins, mats are stapled 
together, or copy is glued to the face of 
the mats. It was decided that apparently 
there is a lack of education on the part of 
advertisers and newspaper advertising 
departments. 

In those offices where certain plastic 
advertising plates have been tried, the 
report is that they have not been too suc- 
cessful. Apparently, they do not bring 
out the middletones, and hairlines show 
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in the type. Also, the plates have a tend- 
ency to dull router bits and fill in small- 
tooth saws. 


Photo-Engravers’ Clinic 


In discussing copy, those present at 
the clinic discussed a complaint that 
Army photos are coming through with 
the principals in the picture too far 
apart. It was recommended that the 
chairman send a letter to the 6th Corps 
Area asking that this condition be cor- 
rected. It was also decided that a sample 
print be sent with the complaint illus- 
trating the type of contrast desired. 


One newspaper executive reported the 
use of Kodagraph film to speed up work 
in meeting deadlines. 

A change in fixing bath more fre- 
quently will help in eliminating soft 
emulsion. 

Slight agitation of the developer at the 
beginning of development is recom- 
mended. 

Film can still be used 18 to 24 months 
after the expiration date. 


Machinists’ Clinic 


The problem of casting advertising 
figures on 514 pt. and 8 pt. slugs with 





overhang was discussed. No satisfactory 
solution was arrived at. Line-casting ma- 
chine mouthpiece ventage was brought 
up and several gave their views on the 
dissipation of air from the mold during 
the cast to obtain solid slugs. 


The next subject to be discussed was 
that of matrix combination damage on 
mixer machines; the use of special dis- 
tributor box bar on the mixer, and a 
method of repairing mixer back jaws. 

While nothing constructive can be re- 
ported here, yet the machinists’ clinic 
was informative and helpful to those 
present. 








Equipment and Supplies... 





Preview of Cylinder Letterpress 
Announced for Postwar Delivery 


OUNT VERNON Presses, John B. 
Webendorfer, President, announces 
that it will offer during the postwar 

period the Mount Vernon Automatic 
Cylinder Letterpress. This press will take 
a maximum sheet size of 13 in. by 19 in. 
Minimum sheet size will be 3 in. by 5 in. 

The press weighs 2500 lIbs., which is 
sufficient to give uniform and solid con- 
struction. The ink distribution will han- 
dle all classes of work. The chase may be 
put in the press from the back or the side. 

The feeder is tapeless. The sheet is 
carried down by a suction arm direct to 
the head stop. The feeder is operated 
from a Leiman pump with separate 
motor to permit setting the feeder inde- 
pendent of the press driving motor. 
Press is equipped with an extension pile 
delivery. 

A % h.p. motor drives the press, and a 
4 h.p. motor drives the pump. Both 
motors are positioned at either end of 
the press for accessibility, as shown in the 
accompanying illustration. 








Further technical information about 
this new press is not available for publi- 
cation at the moment, but additional 
particulars may be obtained from Mount 
Vernon Presses direct, or in care of 
Printing Equipment Engineer. 


Synthetic Rubber and Cement for 
Stamps and Printing Plates 


by Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. for 
rubber stamps and rubber printing 
plates. Announcement was made by 
W. C. Winings, manager of Goodyear’s 
Mechanical Goods Division, and E. W. 
Sanders, manager of the Printers’ Sup- 
plies department. Winings and Sanders 
also announced deveiopment of a new 
cement with far greater adhesion quali- 
ties than ever known before for rubber 
stamps and marking devices. Production 
of the cement on a commercial basis is 
now under way. The cement is used for 
sealing the rubber to handles and to cyl- 
inders on printing presses. 
Sanders asserted that the rubber 
stamps and printing plates of synthetic 


V'by Goodies rubber now is supplied 





View of Mount Vernon Automatic Cylinder Letterpress. Press driving motor and feeder 
and motor are mounted outside framework at either end of press. 
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rubber yield 200% to 300% more wear 
than previous materials for the same 
purposes, including natural rubber. 

*“This,”’ he said, “is due principally to 
the fact that synthetic rubber has greater 
resistance to gasoline and other solvents 
used in the inks and materials for clean- 
ing rubber stamps and marking devices.” 
By comparison, natural rubber in the 
same applications tended to swell and 
distort after repeated cleanings. 

Sanders said two types of synthetic 
rubber are being provided for rubber 
printing plates and marking devices. One 
is selected for its high resiliency although 
somewhat less resistant than the other 
type to the cleaning fluids and printing 
inks. The second type sacrifices a slight 
amount of resiliency for exceptionally 
high resistance to the cleaning fluids 
and inks. 


Marty Masking for Offset-Lith 
Platemakers 


HE Marty Paper Company has an- 
T nounced Marty Masking, a specially 

prepared paper for specific use in 
the stripping department of the offset- 
lith plant. Marty states that Marty 
Masking is not a substitute for golden- 
rod. It will stand the most exacting re- 
quirements. This product is in the final 
testing stages in New York lithographic 
plants. No further details are available 
from sponsor except that it will be avail- 
able to lithographers in the near future. 


Printing Education Meetings 


The American Vocational Association 
(AVA Reconstruction Training Con- 
ference), meets in Philadelphia on 
December 6 to 9. On Saturday, Decem- 
ber 9, the printing education section 
meetings will be held which will be open 
to all persons interested in rehabilitation 
and postwar training for the Graphic 
Arts. 

Among the speakers to be presented 
are: Allen Robinson, Principal, Ottmar 
Mergenthaler School of Printing, Balti- 
more; Meiric K. Dutton, Assistant 
Director, Printing and Publishing Div., 
WPB.; J. Henry Holloway, Principal, 
the New York School of Printing; Wm. 
C. Huebner, Huebner Laboratories, 
New York. 
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Graeber Tag Stringer and Knotter 


HE Graeber Stringing and Wiring 
Machine Co. announces an im- 
proved tag stringer and knotter. The 

standard machine will accommodate 
booklets, shipping and merchandise tags 
(except round ones) from 1 in. to 134 in. 
up to 5 in. by 12 in. size. It will punch 
holes in the tag if desired. It will thread 
string from 3 in. to 10 in. length (hole in 
tag to knot), or 6 in. to 20 in. single 
lengths. Silk cord may be used or up to 
No. 12 string. 


Round tags, manifold tags, or tags 
smaller than 1 in. by 134 in. will require 
special handling. 


The tags to be strung are fed from the 
magazine to the punch and then to the 
knotter by air suction tubes which travel 
parallel to the delivery plate of the 
machine. All operations, states manu- 
facturer, are easily accessible and are 
under the eye of the operator. 


Three adjustments are required to 
make ready the machine: (1) Setting the 
tag magazine; (2) Adjusting the air suc- 
tion slides for different size tags, and (3) 





Fred C. Hudson 


RED C. HUDSON has passed on. 

His technical usefulness to the news- 

paper printing industry was unique. 
It was unique because of his previous ex- 
perience extending over many years, plus 
a predominant mental bent for straighten- 
ing out defective newspaper printing. 
During the last four and a ‘half years he had 
served as director of the Newspaper En- 
gineering Dept. of the International Print- 
ing Pressmen & Assistants’ Union. The 
engagement of Fred Hudson by Major 
Berry was a smart move—it showed pub- 
lishers and newspaper mechanical execu- 
tives that the union was eager not only to 
organize their craftsmen but having done 
that, it was willing that the newspapers 
receive maximum technical assistance. It 
has been the policy of the union to render 
technical assistance in the commercial 
branch of the industry as well. In the in- 
stance of Fred Hudson he was the man to 
supervise the union's newspaper techni- 
cal advisory service. 


Fred Hudson was a lovable character 
and was highly respected because of his 
ability to analyze the causes for defective 
newspaper printing. 


He passed away while attending the 
New England Newspaper Mechanical 
Conference in Boston on October 16. He 
was stricken with pneumonia. 


He started his career in an Atlanta (Ga.) 
pressroom. Later, he became foreman of 
the Detroit Free Press pressroom, and suc- 
cessively, superintendent of the Denver 
(Colo.) Rocky Mountain News and the 
Pittsburgh Press. Leaving the Press, he be- 
came production manager for Hearst Chi- 
cago Newspapers, leaving there four and 
a half years ago to become associated with 
the IPP&A Union at Pressmen’s Home, Tenn. 


View of Graeber Tag 
Stringer and Knotter for 
automatically stringing 
booklets and shipping and 
merchandise tags. 


Moving the mastér cam for various 
lengths of string to be inserted and 


Graphic Arts 
Book Auction 


HILE the activity is sectional in na- 
\V ture, yet we like the idea of the 
Graphic Arts Book Auction which, 
as we understand it, was originally spon- 
sored by Past International President 
Perry R. Long. The auction will be held 
by the Newark (N.J.) Craftsmen’s Club 
on Thursday, February 8, 1945. 

There is every reason to believe that 
other Craftsmen’s Clubs in various sec- 
tions of the country could emulate the 
example of the Newark Club. The bene- 
fits to be derived are (1) Such auctions 
will stimulate interest in the historical 
and technical phases of the Graphic Arts 
Industries, (2) Local clubs can use the 
proceeds to build up sections in their 
public libraries with books related to the 
Graphic Arts, and (3) More executives 





knotted. All other adjustments are preset 
at the factory. 


associated with the Graphic Arts will be 
induced to purchase worthwhile books 
for their own libraries, particularly the 
subjects in which they are most inter- 
ested. 


The Newark Club proposes to conduct 
the auction as follows: (a) Secure dona- 
tions from members and friends, his- 
torical and technical books about print- 
ing which are no longer desired by their 
present owners; (2) Sell at the book auc- 
tion all books donated, and (3) Use the 
full proceeds from the sale of the donated 
books to purchase current technical 
books about printing and place them in 
the Newark Free Public Library where 
they will be available to all for reading. 

President John A. Waryn states that 
those desiring to contribute one or more 
books for the auction may send them by 
mail at the book rate of 4c per lb. Ad- 
dress books to Jos. J. Hammer, 46 Spring 
St., Newark 2, N. J. Designate the pack- 
age: “Contents Books.” 





The Geo. H. Morrill Co., Division of General Printing Ink Corporation, recently honored 
James E. Greene, one of its mid-west representatives, at a dinner commemorating the 
30th anniversary of his association with the organization. The affair was held at the 
Hotel Bismarck on the 16th of September, and among those attending were the following: 
Mrs. James E. Greene, James E. Greene, A. G. Caffer, G. R. Tuttle, C. A. Brattstrom, 
E. P. O’Neill, J. A. Maxwell, E. C. Stone, Arthur S. Thompson, L. R. Antrim, T. J. Craig 


and C. D. Adkins. 


Arthur S. Thompson, General Manager of Geo. H. Morrill Co., presided at the dinner 
and paid tribute to Mr. Greene for his splendid record. Five $50.00 War Bonds were 
presented to Mr. Greene as a token of appreciation. 

E. C. Stone presented Mr. Greene with a Parker “51” gold tor fountain pen and pencil 
set as a remembrance from his many friends in Morrill’s Chicago office. 
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EXECUTIVE Qs 





Harold G. Cutright has been elected 
vice president in charge of the Machinery 
Division of R. Hoe & Co., Inc., New 
York, it was announced recently by 
President Harry M. Tillinghast. Mr. 
Cutright formerly was vice president and 


Harold G. Cut- 
right, new vice 
president of R. 
Hoe & Co. 





general manager of the John Van Range 
Co., and later was with Minneapolis 
Regulator Co. More recently he was vice 
president of Standard Brands, New York. 
He assumed his new duties with Hoe on 
October 1. 


Ralph C. Persons, according to Gen- 
eral Manager Arthur S. Thompson, has 
been appointed sales manager of the 
Geo. H. Morrill Co., Div. of General 
Printing Ink Corporation. Mr. Persons 
is well known in the printing and pub- 
lishing industry, having been connected 


Ralph C. Per- 
sons is Sales- 
Manager for 
Geo. H. Morrill 
0.5) ee..: of 
General Print- 
ing Ink Corpo- 
ration. 





with the Graphic Arts for the past twenty- 
five years. For the past ten years he was 
associated with J. M. Huber Inc. He 
joined the staff of the Geo. H. Morrill Co. 
June 1, 1944 as special representative 
and will continue to maintain his office 
at the Company’s executive headquarters, 
100 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


William T. Diefenbach has become 
associated with International Printing 
Ink. He will be in charge of IPI’s news 
ink plant at Newark, N. J., succeeding 
Alex Hetherington. Formerly Mr. Diefen- 
bach was chief chemist for J. M. Huber, 


Inc. 





After thirty-nine years with the Lino- 
type Company, the last twenty as sales 
representative and production engineer 
in New York and vicinity, George H. 
Sievert has resigned to become general 
manager of the A. E. Munyer Electro- 
type Company, Inc., of Brooklyn. The 
Munyer firm does electrotyping and 
stereotyping and produces Linotype 
composition for book and magazine 
publishers. 


Lazarus Muscat, president of United 
Americans Metals Corporation, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., died on Thursday, September 
28. He was 54 years of age. He was well 
known for his charitable work. He was 
active in the support of the Jewish Fam- 
ily Welfare Society and was associated 
with the work of the Brooklyn Hebrew 
Orphan Asylum, and the Brooklyn 
Jewish Home for Convalescents. He was 
a member of Union Temple of Brooklyn 
and of the Unity Club. He leaves a 
widow Beatrice; a daughter, Mrs. Shir- 
ley Manoil, and a son, Capt. Victor 
Muscat. 


Manny Caldwell, formerly with J. M. 
Huber, Inc., is now associated with 
Sam’! Bingham’s Son Mfg. Co., at the 
company’s Chicago offices, 636 Sherman 
St., Chicago 5, Ill. He will be engaged 
principally in sales promotion and will 
represent the company at meetings and 
conventions. .He will visit branch fac- 
tories and will perform administrative 
work in connection with the general con- 
duct of the business. 


_ Acquires Mid-States 


Acquisition of the Mid-States Gummed 
Paper Company of Chicago, one of the 
larger concerns in the field of gummed 
paper and cloth tape and gummed label 
manufacture, has been announced by 
Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing 
Company, Saint Paul, through W. L. 
McKnight, its president. 

While the purchase price was not 
divulged, it is understood to be in the 


Vice President 
Geo. H. Halpin 
' will correlate ac- 
| tivities of M, 
M&M and Mid- 
States. 





neighborhood of $1,000,000. The acquisi- 
tion brings to M, M and M the three- 
story property occupied by Mid-States 
at 2515 South Damen Avenue, Chicago. 

George H. Halpin, vice president of 
Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing 
Company, will correlate the activities of 
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the two concerns, both of which are in 
the business of coating products. Active 
management of Mid-States, which em- 
ploys 350 persons, will continue in the 
hands of Irving McHenry, president: 
Frank Humphner and George Goodsir, 
vice presidents, and their associates. It 
will be operated as a separate subsidiary 
of the 3-M Company. 


Charles N. Stevens Co. 
Acquired by HSP 


Harris - Seybold - Potter Company, 
Cleveland, manufacturers of Graphic 
Arts machinery, and the Charles N. 
Stevens Company, Chicago, dealers in 
bindery equipment, jointly announce 
the purchase of the Stevens Company by 
Harris-Seybold-Potter. R. V. Mitchell, 
president of Harris-Seybold-Potter Com- 
pany, conducted the negotiations. 

Charles N. Stevens handled the sale 
of Seybold equipment in Middle Western 


Glen D. Baber, 
newly appointed 
' manager for 
Chicago opera- ° 
tions of Harris- 
Seybold-Potter 
Company. 





states for 44 years. For 21 years, he was 
branch manager for Seybold. 

The personnel of the Stevens Com- 
pany will be retained by the Harris man- 
agement. The service organization and 
H. Peterson, mechanical superintendent 
who has been with Stevens for 35 years, 
will continue under the new manage- 
ment. 

Glen D. Baber, assistant sales manager 
of Seybold, will be transferred from the 
executive offices, in Cleveland, to Chi- 
cago to manage the Seybold operations. 
Mr. Baber has been with Seybold for 
over 20 years. 

The purchase of the Stevens Company 
is the third Harris-Seybold-Potter Co. 
move within recent weeks in the further- 
ance of the plans of the company for 
postwar operations in this country and 
in export. Recently announced was the 
integration of the sales organizations of 
the Harris and Seybold Divisions under 
H. A. Porter, vice president in charge of 
sales. With this program, J. C. Dabney, 
sales manager of the Seybold Division, 
was appointed assistant manager of 
sales. The establishment of the com- 
pany’s Used Machinery Division in 
Chicago under the management of Ren 
R. Perry, was a previous move in the 
expansion program. 

All Chicago operations of Harris- 
Seybold-Potter are under the manage- 
ment of William Guy Martin, vice presi- 
dent in charge of the Western District 
with offices in the Fisher Building. 







































New UTA Officers Elected at Cleveland Meeting — President, Harold W. Hill of 
the H. W. Hill Printing Co., Cleveland; (Left to right, front row): Immediate Past 
President, James L. Cockrell, of Oklahoma City, Okla. (Back row, left to right) Vice 
President, Fred E. Little, Wilmington Printing Co., Wilmington, N. C.; Vice President, 
Arthur A. Wetzel, Wetzel Brothers, Milwaukee; Vice President, Harry A. Ambrose, 
Ambrose Printing Co., Nashville, Tenn.; and Treasurer, Donald L. Boyd, of Standard 
Printing & Publishing Co., Huntington, W. Va. 


Equipment Men Heard 
at Cleveland UOA Program 


nual meeting of the United Ty- 

pothetae of America, held at Hotel 
Carter, Cleveland, Nov. 1 and 2, in- 
cluded R. V. Mitchell, President, Har- 
ris-Seybold-Potter Company, and Fred- 
erick B. Heitkamp, Vice President, 
American Type Founders. Many other 
equipment men were in attendance. 


Officers Elected 


Harold W. Hill of the H. W. Hill 
Printing Co., Cleveland, was elected 
president of U.T.A. for the ensuing year, 
succeeding James L. Cockrell of Okla- 
homa City whose administration was 
lauded for its outstanding accomplish- 
ments. Other officers named were Wil- 
liam G. Simpson, C. T. Dearing Print- 
ing Co., Louisville, Vice President; Fred 
E. Little, Wilmington Printing Co., Wil- 
mington, N. C., Vice President; Rollie 
Bradford, Bradford-Robinson Printing 
Co., Denver, Vice President; Arthur A. 
Wetzel, Wetzel Brothers, Milwaukee, 
Vice President; Harry Ambrose, Am- 
brose Printing Co., Nashville, Vice 
President; and Donald L. Boyd, Stand- 
ard Printing & Publishing Co., Hunting- 
town, W. Va., Treasurer. Thirty direc- 
tors were elected at the meeting, 10 for 
three years, 10 for two years, and 10 for 
one year, and henceforth only 10 will be 
named each year to fill the expiring 
terms. 


Porval meet speakers at the 58th an- 
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In the annual president’s address, 
James L. Cockrell, retiring head of the 
association, emphasized the need for col- 
lective thinking and action in the days 
ahead. It is important, he said, to have 
strong leaders and to work cooperatively 
together for the mutual welfare. The 
needs of the industry must be determined 
in a practical way and then fully met. 
This will require a strong association. 

The report of the executive secretary, 
L. Irving Lamphier, indicated real prog- 
ress during the past year, with a new 
record of service to members. Two years 
ago some considered the plight of UTA 
hopeless, but the association forged ahead 
to new strength. At the end of the fiscal 
year, Sept. 30, 1944, there were 19 quali- 
fied locals, and Buffalo has joined since 
that time, making a total of 20. The total 
membership of 1007 dues-paying mem- 
bers represents a 20% gain over the pre- 
ceding year. Of this number, 543 are di- 
rect members and 464 are joint mem- 
bers. The membership rose from 658 in 
1942 to 836 in 1943 and 1007 in 1944. 


Asserts Industry Doesn’t Know 
Meaning of Obsolescence 


Raymond Blattenberger, a past presi- 
dent, and chairman of the Management 
Committee for 1944, challenged the in- 
dustry to go forward. He charged that 
the printing industry was one of the most 


backward, and that few changes had 
been made in equipment or methods 
during his 38 years in business. Today, 
he said, we have feeders and other han- 
dling devices, but the basic presses have 
not changed, and methods are on the 
same level as heretofore. We have a few 
specialists in the business, but we need 
more and more. The industry as a whole 
doesn’t know the meaning of obsoles- 
cence. Yet, many times from 2000 to 
3000 impressions an hour may represent 
the difference between loss and profit. 
Many in the industry even brag about 
the old equipment they have on hand 
and still going strong. They wouldn’t 
keep an automobile that long. He sug- 
gested that printers should be better 
business men. 


Manpower-Education Is 
No. 1 Problem 


Speaking on the subject, Craftsmanship 
Insurance, R. V. Mitchell, President of 
Harris-Seybold-Potter Co., said that a 
tremendous demand for printing was 
just ahead, and that more men and 
equipment were going to be needed. He 
emphasized the fact that equipment 
manufacturers had a restricted market 
made up solely of printers and that the 
manufacturers were naturally interested 
in the welfare of the printers and anxious 
to help in every possible way. 

He spoke of the manpower problem 
and the need for education of new 
printers as the number one consideration 
of the industry. Equipment manufac- 
turers, he said, had kept alive the educa- 
tional project, and that help was needed 
in carrying the ball. He asked UTA to 
take the initiative in meeting the educa- 
tional problems of the future. The wel- 
fare of the entire industry rests on our 
success in this field. 


People Will Have “Ample 
Buying Power” 


Getting Ready for the Postwar Market was 
discussed by Frederick B. Heitkamp, 
Vice President, American Type Found- 
ers, who said the time for postwar think- 
ing was right now. He suggested that 
printers would do well to study the 
postwar potential of present customers, 
the anticipated increase in the market, 
the condition of plant equipment, the 
equipment needs of the future, and the 
present status with relation to type faces. 
Now, he said, is the time to make ready 
for postwar business. 

Answering the moot question on every- 
one’s mind regarding the postwar equip- 
ment possibilities, Mr. Heitkamp said 
that there would be some new equipment 
and improvements on pre-war designs, 
but he intimated that radical changes 
directly after the war should not be 
anticipated. All manufacturers, he said, 
are trying to make the earliest possible 
shipments of products in the first con- 
version period. 

Considering wartime conditions, the 
UTA conference was heavily attended. A 
strong program was offered throughout 
the two days. 
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Streamlined Overlay 
and Color Matching Booth 





By HERMAN A. SLATER 


matching booth combined into one 

unit should win the approval of 
pressmen in large and small shops. It is 
designed to meet the requirements of the 
most fastidious pressroom executive and 
the particular pressman. 

The size of this booth may seem inade- 
quate for a large sheet. However, if over- 
lays are cut into smaller sections, han- 
dling is facilitated both in the marking- 
out and spotting-up. In plants where 
production is the dominating factor, the 
expense of building one or more of these 
“‘dog-houses”, as they are sometimes re- 
ferred to, is offset by the improved work- 
ing conditions and the time saved in 
marking out overlays. 

Outstanding features of the combined 
booth are shown in the accompanying 
photograph. The shadowless light re- 
flector in the left booth is made of \% in. 
metal, containing two 60 w. incandes- 
cent lamps. A 2 in. opening is provided 
at the front for marking-out the back 
of the overlay. 

The daylight fluorescent fixture in the 
right-hand booth is employed for mark- 
ing out the face of the overlay on carbon 
paper to transfer the spots to the back of 
the sheet. This booth is also used for 
color matching and inspection of pull- 
sheets. . 

Both the boards in the “dark room” 
and the carbon-paper rack in the “light 
room” are covered with plate glass. The 
window blind (upper left) may be pulled 
down to prevent shadows falling over the 
pressman’s shoulder. 

The shelves underneath may be 
utilized for makeready materials, press 
parts and other miscellaneous supplies 
conductive to good work. 

The overall size of both booths is 6 ft., 
8 in. high; 6 ft. wide and 3 ft. deep. The 
frame is built with 2 in. by 2 in. lumber. 
The eptire booth is covered with Celotex 


[one modern overlay and _ color- 
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board. Each shelf is a 1 in. by 12 in. 
board, 3 ft. long. If a larger working 
space is desired, it would be a simple 
matter to build each booth wider. 


No Immediate New Trend in 
Type Faces in the Offing 


“M\HERE is no new or perceptible 
Pena in type faces in the near 

future,” said Howard N. King, 
Typographic Counselor for Intertype 
Corporation, before the Cleveland 
Craftsmen’s Club in October. The reason 
for this, said Mr. King, is that manufac- 
turers have been engaged almost wholly 
in war work for several years; their back- 
log of orders for existing types and 
matrices is of such ample proportions 


that a considerable length of time will 
be required to catch up with them; and 
in addition, a considerable length of time 
will be required to manufacture the new 
faces after the backlog of orders has been 
disposed of. It is true, however, that type 
designers and manufacturers are plan- 
ning for the future, but these plans have 
not gone beyond the drawing board 
stage. 

Mr. King did say that instead, there is 
a distinct trend in the use of existing 
types in advertising of all kinds which 
makes it easy for the reader to grasp the 
advertiser’s message quickly. He asserted 
we are becoming a nation of “skim read- 
ers”. The younger generation, in par- 
ticular, moves fast and doesn’t have time 
to read lengthy advertising messages. 

Typography must be swift moving and 
must be composed simply if it is to be 
read. 

He criticized the advertising men who 
prepare display copy and asserted that 
there had been no change in the method 
in the last 25 years. Every day we see ad- 
vertisements formulated according to the 
same old idea. It’s time for a change be- 
cause people themselves change their 
ways of thinking and doing things. 

Referring to the younger generation 
again, Mr. King said ““The younger gen- 
eration can’t be bombarded with old 
ideas. It lives and moves too fast. Typog- 
raphy must reflect that speed.” 

There has been a gradual overall 
change in the function of the advertising 
agency because of radio. The average 
advertising agency would prefer to de- 
velop radio programs rather than to pre- 
pare a set of direct mail pieces. There is 
more profit in radio programs—and less 
headaches. 

Because of this change in the function 
of the advertising agency, there is an 
opportunity for the printer to get into 
the field of creative direct mail adver- 
tising. The additional expense would be 
negligible and the returns would be 
profitable. However, he doesn’t feel that 
the printing industry as a whole is pre- 
pared for the postwar period. Executives 
in the industry have not recognized their 
opportunities in this field. 


King Discusses Typography of the Future in Cleveland 


Among those who participated in the speaking program were (left to right): R. Graham 
Hagey, Chairman; Cuyahoga County Paper Salvage; Allen Frost, President, Copifyer 
Litho Corp., Cleveland, and member of WPB printing industry advisory committee; 
Earl Boner, President, Cleveland Craftsmen’s Club; Howard King; Wayne Gaspar, 
Educational Chairman, Cleveland Craftsmen’s Club. 
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Fig. 1. Simple steel U-shaped magnet is used in the Cleveland Plain Dealer composing 
room to withdraw steel divider rules from between classified advertisements. From 5 to 


8 rules may be lifted at onetime. 


Magnet Extracts Steel Classified Rules 


theless, a U shaped magnet is being 
used by William Albertson, classified 
makeup man in the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer composing room to separate the 
steel divider rules from the dead classified 
advertisements. Use of the magnet saves 
a conservative 50% of the time which 
would be required to shake them out by 
hand. 
Composing Room Superintendent Deo 
A. Padgett explained that the Plain Dealer 
carries from 30 to 36 columns of classified 
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Fig. 2. In this diagram is shown method of 
energizing the magnet. First one pole is 
inserted in the top core opening of a 
charged solenoid coil. The magnet is 
rotated through a half-circle and the other 
pole is inserted into the core opening from 
phe bottom as indicated by the arrow. 
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advertising on week days and from 76 to 
86 columns on Sunday. The classified 
advertisements may average around 90 
per column, each carrying its own cutoff 
rule. So it can be seen that use of the 
magnet would save considerable time 


"a 


























Fig. 3. In this diagram is shown the little 
keeper which is applied to the magnet 
when not in use to prevent loss of mag- 
netism. Note that the keeper is always 
attached in the same way to the poles as 
indicated by the two prick punch marks. 


and labor over the old and well known 
shakeout method. 

The steel column rules carry a double 
printing face—that is, they can be turned 
upside down or vice-versa—it makes no 
difference. The body is 1 pt. (0.014 in.) 
thick; they are 11 picas and 11 pts. long 
and are 0.916 in. high. 
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When the steel rules are to be lifted 
from between the dead classified adver- 
tisements, the slugs in the column are 
first loosened. Then the magnet is applied 
as shown in the illustration. From five to 
eight rules can be lifted at one time. Of 
course, if it is desired to lift one cutoff 
rule, that can be done too, by touching 
the magnet in vertical position to the rule. 

The story about the magnet is inter- 
esting because of the number of people 
involved in its production. Chief Com- 
posing Room Machinist Ike Challifoux 
and Chief Engineer George Hall got to- 
gether at the request of Mr. Padgett 
upon the size and design of the magnet. 
Hall then had Maintenance Machinist 
John Olson make the magnet from tool 
steel “‘because a good grade of steel holds 
the magnetism better.’’ Overall dimen- 
sions of the magnet are 334 in. long, 134 
in. wide with 7¢ in. gap between the 
poles. The tool steel bar stock from which 
the magnet was made measured % in. 
by % in. 

The magnet has been in use at the 
Plain Dealer for about six months. It has 
been necessary to remagnetize the tool 
only once since it was first put into use. 

Mr. Hall stated that the magnet was 
energized by inserting the two poles suc- 
cessively in the core opening of a 3800 
ohm solenoid coil, using 230 volts d.c. as 
shown in Fig. 2. 

Any coil can be used to load the 
magnet. “The important thing in ener- 
gizing the magnet,” said Mr. Hall, “‘is 
to see that the magnetism is not too 
strong. At first we had some trouble with 
magnetism transferring to the rules but 
this was overcome by experimentation 
in weakening the charge in the magnet. 
The magnetizing operation took less than 
3 min.” 

When asked if he had had any trouble 
with the steel rules becoming charged 
with residual magnetism, Mr. Padgett 
said that so far this had not occurred. 
Mr. Hall explained that if it should occur, 
this condition can be overcome by plac- 
ing the rules in a plater’s basket and 
immerse them in the plating bath which 
the Plain Dealer uses for coppering its 
stereo color plates. 

Mr. Hall said that if direct current is 
not available, anyone could secure half 
a dozen dry cell batteries and attach 
them to a coil which can be wound from 
No. 22 or No. 24 insulated wire. 


Important Research Bulletin 


Policies, aims, objectives and facilities 
of the new research program of the Lith- 
ographic Technical Foundation, 220 
East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y., 
are described in a brochure recently 
mailed to 3000 members and prospec- 
tive members. Included in the Gualaee 
are: A basis for clearer understanding 
of modern scientific cooperative re- 
search and how it is to be used in solving 
the problems of the lithographic indus- 
try; a chart showing the new facilities 
including the services of Armour Re- 
search Foundation; an outline of how 
priority is established for research proj- 
ects undertaken for the benefit of the 
industry. 
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POST WAR and 
MOST WEAR 


Plans for replacement or expansion should con- 
sider first, the production problem and its so- 
lution in terms of the exact equipment needed; 
and second, its dependability through the years 
of its probable useful life. 

In the composing room, whether for straight 
matter, display, or a combination of both, a 
new Blue Streak Linotype invariably does five 
things: it assures greater production; it effects 
actual economies; it permits closer schedules; it 
reduces the number of units through added ca- 
pacity; it provides increased flexibility through 
its modern features—all of which add up to 
production satisfaction. 

And when it comes to wearing qualities, 
users agree that the Linotype ‘stands up.’ 

Now is the time to talk things over with your 
Linotype Production Engineer. His experience, 
combined with the abilities of the technical or- 
ganization at Linotype headquarters, are at 
your service. 






























































* The good things of life 
are worth striving for. 
Your country merits your 
best efforts. If buying 
Bonds is all you can do— 
Keep On Buying Bonds! 






Set in Linotype 
Garamond Bold No. 3 Series 
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| has formulated a preliminary 


Laboratory. 
Foundation. 


pliers of ink, paper, machinery, e 
Instead, the Foundation’s researc 


with such research. 


grouped on October 5: 


I Photography 

1. Develop a practical system of 
densitometric controlin monochrome half- 
tone reproduction. 

2. Develop a practical system of 
densitometric control in color process 
work to minimize hand correction. 

3. Find an even more contrasty stabil- 
ized and uniform working developer for 
oo photography. 

Study method of converting photo- 
sidguas negatives and positives into offset 
printing plates. 


II Platemaking 

1. Seek further improvements in albu- 
min and deep-etch platemaking methods. 

2. Determine the effects of relative hu- 
midity over the entire range 10-90%, on 
(a) exposure in making albumin and deep- 
etch plates and, (b) development and 
etching of deep-etch plates—30-60% al- 
ready determined. 

3. Investigate photo-tanning agents 
other than ammonium dichromate, and 
synthetic colloids, in effort to develop im- 
proved light-sensitive ag coatings. 

4. Study metals other than zinc and 
aluminum. 

5. Develop a bimetallic plate capable of 
long runs. 

6. Study use of anodically oxidized 
aluminum plate. 


III Grain and Moisture Control 


1. Determine better means of evalua- 
tion of grained plates for lithography. This 
includes methods of measuring finenéss, 
wettability and moisture capacity of 
grained surfaces. 

2. Find improved method for control- 
ling the amount and uniformity of mois- 
ture on plate during printing. 

3. Determine methods of producing 
grained surfaces to specifications. This in- 
cludes studies of present plate-graining 
practice, chemical electrolytic methods of 
graining, sintered grain, or any others, 
and establish specifications for satisfac- 
tory grain. 


IV Press Operation 


1. Investigation of general field of sur- 
face chemistry as it effects lithography 
with particular reference to new develop- 
ments. This includes among other possi- 
bilities: 

a. Buffered fountain solutions 

b. Automatic or simplified pH control 

of fountain solution 

c. Effects of acid radical and pH value 

on absorption of gum arabic 

d. Effects of wetting agents in the 

fountain solution 

e. Prevention of oxidation of plate sur- 

face without gumming up during 
shut-downs 

f. Stripping of rollers. 








Research 


Lithographic Industry 


HE Research Committee of the Lithographic Technical Foundation 


list of the projects on which research is 


under way or to be undertaken. A number of projects are already 
under way by Armour Research Foundation and the Foundation’s 


According to Chairman Arthur Cornell of the Forbes Lithograph Co.; 
| it will take several months to determine a final list of the projects on which 
research will be expedited under the enlarged program and facilities of the 


Under the new setup of the committee, it is reported that means have 
1] been worked out to minimize duplication of the Foundation’s research work 
with research done by private research laboratories maintained by sup- 


equipment, chemicals, and photo supplies. 
program is being pointed to cooperate 


with and supplement such research, to stimulate rather than compete 


Following is the list of proposed research projects as revised and re- 


2. Develop better method of dampen- 
ing the plate than with damper rollers. | 

3. Develop system of photo-electric 
control of tone and color density. 


V Ink 


1. Redesign Inkometer to reduce its 
cost and widen scope of usefulness to 
lithographers for color control on press. 

2. Survey newer synthetic resins suit- 
able for lithographic ink vehicle. 

3. Study effects on drying of a wider 
variety of pigments than reported in 
Bulletin 13. 

4. Find sources of variations in drying 
ofink on uncoated papers. 

5. Develop method of determining true 
oil eee of ink pigments. 

Study ink characteristics in relation 
to y Fhe er press speeds. 

7. Study means of printing gold, silver, 
and white inks better by offset. 

8. Study further the printing of lami- 
nated metal foil by offset. 

9. Determine if ink can be dried by 
dielectric heating. 

10. Determine if water in ink emulsion 
can be further controlled, prevented, or 
broken to improve ink transfer, intensity 
and finish. 


VI Paper 

1. Develop a method of pretesting 
paper for printability. 

2. Make new survey of lithographic re- 
quirements for air conditioning and set up 
general specifications for different depart- 
ments of small, large and medium sized 
plants. 

3. Develop method of conditioning 
paper that will relieve paper-machine 
stresses. 

4. Study sheet formation on paper ma- 
chine to determine if two sidedness can be 
reduced or eliminated. 


VII Health Hazards 
1, Study chromium dermatitis with ob- 
ject of prevention and cure. 


VIII Offset Blankets 

1. Make new survey of commercial off- 
set blankets in view of synthetic rubber 
developments. 

2. Develop a skim-coat for offset blan- 
kets that will not emboss. 

3. Develop a blanket wash that will 
make dusting of blanket unnecessary. 


IX Miscellaneous 


1. Study possibilities of intaglio plate 
and process, using offset equipment. (Col- 
lect information.) 

2. Further perfect standardization of 
process, procedures, inks, and services, 
particularly as regards small and large 
magazine publication work to offset. 
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EMPLOYMENT 


AND SERVICE 





Employers, production and mechanical 
executives may insert notices in this 
department. Items may pertain to the fol- 
lowing subjects: ‘Executive Wanted,” 
“Association or Partnership Wanted,” or 
“Position Wanted," readers referring to 
subjects of a personal nature such as ob- 
taining information about addresses of 
executives, supplying copies of technical 
articles and magazines, patents for sale or 
requests for contacts for developing and/or 
financing of inventions. Any reasonable 
request by an executive on a subject other 
than those listed will be granted cheerfully. 


Notices may be printed under the fol- 
lowing regulations: First insertion (maxi- 
mum six lines) is free of charge. All 
subsequent insertions of the same item 
subject to a charge of 75c per line in 
advance. 


Address all communications with box 
number to Printing Equipment En- 
gineer, 1276 West Third St., Cleveland 
13, Ohio. 


PRESSMAN-STEREO TYPER — Wants 
position. Tubular equipment; 17 years 
at last position, color experience, locate 
anywhere. Willing to join union. Reply 
Box 208. 


John J. Meadth Passes 


John J. Meadth, 52, President of 
Lanston Monotype Machine Co., died 
on October 21 in St. Vincent’s hospital, 
St. Louis, of a heart attack. Funeral 
services were held in St. Louis on 
Wednesday, October 25. 

Mr. Meadth was elected president of 
Lanston Monotype Machine Co. in June 
of this year. Originally, he joined the 
staff of the Chicago branch in 1916 asa 
salesman. He was made president of the 
Monotype Company of Canada in 1927. 
He came to Philadelphia as vice presi- 
dent of the parent company in 1934. 

He was a veteran of World War I and 
an honorary member of the International 
Typographical Union. 

It was generally’ believed that Mr. 
Meadth came up to the presidency of the 
Monotype Company through the chan- 
nels of practical experience. He served 
his apprenticeship as a compositor in St. 
Louis. He learned to operate the Mono- 
type keyboard and caster before joining 
the Monotype Company. He was well 
and favorably known in all branches of 
the printing and publishing industry. 


The Timken Roller Bearing Company 
announced recently the appointment of 
Howard C. Sauer as General Manager 
of its newly-created Foreign Division, 
which will handle the sales and service 
of the Company’s products, bearings, 
steel, and detachable rock bits, in the 
world market outside the U. S. A. The 
division’s offices will be in Canton, Ohio. 






































4t Groat Stride Forward 


The Scott Extra-High-Speed Newspaper 
Press retains all the valuable features of 
Scott Design but incorporates Seenemuiunn 
‘Technical and Engineering Advances not 
heretofore found in any newspaper press 
—advances so great as to render relatively 
obsolete all peevieusiy designed news- 


paper presses. 


A Bulletin describing the features of the 
New Scott Newspaper Press is available 


on request. 


WALTER SCOTT & CO., INC. 


PLAINFIELD, N. J. 
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Fig. 1.—Here is shown the Scott Multi-Unit press in plant of the Duluth (Minn.) Herald 
and News-Tribune. Under old lighting conditions, a maximum of 15 candle-power was 
obtained from the lighting fixtures shown in this illustration. ‘‘Dark spots’’ interfered 
with efficient presswork. New fluorescent lighting provides fine ‘‘seeability.”’ On top deck 
is Pressman Edward B. Summers, now in the U. S. Air Corps. Standing below is Pressman 


George Haycraft. 


Lighting Facilities Greatly Improved 
in Duluth (Minn.) Newspaper Plant 


of the Duluth (Minn.) Herald and the 
News-Tribune have been revamped 
despite handicaps caused by wartime 
conditions. Gratifying results have been 
obtained in the way of improved worker 
efficiency and employee eye healthfulness. 
After having served 21 years in the 
composing room of the St. Paul (Minn.) 
Pioneer Press and Dispatch, C. N. Mack 
became mechanical superintendent of the 
Duluth papers. After a preliminary study 
of the Duluth Herald and News-Tribune 
properties, Mr. Mack enlisted the co- 
operation of the mechanical department 
heads. As a result, a comprehensive light- 
ing survey was undertaken. Mack secured 
the aid of M. G. Braden, lighting expert 
from the Minnesota Power & Light 
Company. 
The requirements for composing room 
lighting are rather ‘‘finicky” because of 


[site Dui facilities in all departments 


. the difficult seeing tasks of printers and 


the necessity for eliminating glare from 
the focal points. Pressroom lighting re- 
quirements, while just as important, must 
be approached from a different stand- 
point. 

Practically all of the departments in 
the Herald and News-Tribune have been 
improved with respect to lighting facili- 
ties. These include the composing, press- 
room, mailroom, business, circulation 
and editorial departments in which were 
installed 225 fluorescent lighting units. 

As an example of what has been ac- 
complished in all of the mechanical 
departments, the accompanying illus- 
trations show what can be done with 
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modern lighting facilities. The 19 units 
of 100 w. fluorescent tubes provides a 
maximum of 65 candle-power. Under 
the former conditions, 32 lighting fixtures 


with 200 w. bulbs, consuming 6400 w., 
provided only 15 candlepower illumi- 
nation. 

Besides the increased worker visual 
benefits, Mr. Mack reports the fluorescent 
lighting improvements have lowered the 
electrical consumption costs considerably. 


Distribution of Carnegie- 
Trained Men 


According to a folder published by 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, its 
Department of Printing has been the 
only school in the country that offers a 
course which leads to a BS degree in 
printing since its establishment in 1913. 
The Department’s objective during these 
31 days has been the training of men for 
positions of executive range in the print- 
ing industry. 

Distribution of 389 positions held by 
Carnegie-trained men in printing, ac- 
cording to a 1942 survey, is as follows: 

Production 31%; Executive 28%, 
Sales 12%, Advertising 7%, Teaching 
6%, Paper 5%, Miscellaneous 10%, Not 
Stated 1%. 


Fisher Buys Monarch 


On July 1, Fisher Furnace Company 
of Chicago, purchased the business of 
the Monarch Engineering & Manufac- 
turing Company, of Curtis Bay, Md. and 
will continue it as its successor. The 
Fisher Furnace Company will also supply 
parts and equipment as well as render 
service to Monarch customers. The 
Fisher Furnace Company is located at 
5535 North Wolcott Avenue, Chicago 
40, Ill. 





Fig. 2.—View in pressroom of the Duluth (Minn.) Herald and News-Tribune. This is a 
view of section of Hoe color press after fluorescent lighting facilities were installed. The 
shape of the fixture lends itself to the application of light just where it is needed most. 
On the deck (left to right) are Pressman Waldemar H. Pfeiffer and Everett Weir; below 
are Pressman George Haycraft, Apprentice Wm. R. Hosking, and Pressman John Stanley. 
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“Uke Sooner You eet Now 


“The Sooner youll get delivery... 


Ask your ATF Salesman TODAY 
for details and application on any 


Project yourself into the inevitable “tomorrow” 
when new presses will be available again... If 
you have an ATF certified reservation with a 
definite priority number, you'll get delivery as 
quickly as the press you need is available and 
ready for delivery. The sooner you act NOW 
... the lower the priority number you'll get! 


American Type 
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of these presses: 


¢ STYLE C KELLY 
« NO. 1 KELLY 

e NO. 2 KELLY 

¢ KELLY CLIPPER 
* LITTLE GIANT 


LETTERPRESS 


¢ LITTLE CHIEF 


OFFSET + CHIEF 





* BIG CHIEF 
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Branches and Dealers in Principal Cities 


















Pennsylvania Newspapers 
| Are Waiting for the Gong 


F you are a printing equipment ma- 
i chinery manufacturer or his sales 
representative, you will be interested 
in the results of a questionnaire answered 
by 23 Pennsylvania newspapers recently, 
The Pennsylvania Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association reveals. 

Plans of these newspapers, 18 in the 
daily field and five weekly plants, one of 
which produces three large weekly 
papers, range all the way from having 
the Goss press rebushed at the earliest 
possible moment to the installation of a 
new, modern press with full color attach- 
ments. The plants covered in the PNPA 
survey range in size from a weekly of less 
than 3000 circulation to a daily of nearly 
60,000, and are representative of the 
daily press, excepting Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh, and of the 400 Keystone 
state weeklies. . 

One daily newspaper publisher plans 
to buy a new one-story building and will 
move “lock, stock and barrel” from the 
worn-out plant and worn-out equip- 
ment. This publisher feels that there will 
be much machinery not worth knocking 
down and setting up again. He plans to 
install an engraving plant and, if “new 
presses with revolutionary methods are 
available, the old Tubular won’t be 
moved into the new building.” 

A combination morning and evening 
newspaper publisher asserts that he first 
plans to buy new photographic equip- 
ment and that he ios in the blueprint 
stage new lighting for the composing 
room, new furniture and fixtures for the 
ad alley. 

He continues: “As soon as equipment 
and materials are available, we con- 
template purchase of a new rotary or 
direct pressure mat roller for the stereo- 
type department, also an electric metal 
pot for the same department. We plan to 
buy an electric paper baler, six new Lino- 





type or Intertype machines, three trucks, 
humidifier for paper storage and press- 
rooms, and separate unit installations for 
year-round air conditioning in the busi- 
ness office, editorial and composing 
rooms.” 

Three daily newspaper plants antici- 
pate widespread plant expansions but all 
are anxious to see what the manufac- 
turers have to offer before their final 
plans are made to purchase. 

Photographic and engraving equip- 
ment stands foremost in the desires of 
several small city dailies with some al- 
ready scouting around for suitable equip- 
ment. One well-equipped large-size 
weekly is in the market for a Graphlex. 
The publisher states: “I plan to put in an 
engraving plant that will be capable of 
turning out the best halftones and adver- 
tising cuts.”” This publisher also is going 
to increase the size of his pressroom and 
add color printing equipment. 

Three weekly newspaper publishers 
plan new press purchases as soon as the 
war is won, but one aptly expresses the 
feelings of this market in the following: 
*‘Would buy Duplex or similar press now 
if I could get one for $3000 to $3500, but 
they are bringing around $5000. Need 
another Linotype or present machine 
converted to give more flexibility. Need 
better and more up-to-date stereotyping 
equipment and a good small cylindrical 
press, something like a Kelly B Special. 
Might like an Elrod, a small rubber- 
tired dump truck, and some high-speed 
lockups.” 

Another weekly publisher wants, “a 
web press for the newspaper and a Kelly 
or similar press for the commercial shop.” 

Tendency to convert to rotary presses 
in the small city daily field is apparent 
from the statement of one publisher of a 
5000 circulation paper that: “As soon as 
we can get one, we are going to replace 








our 8-page flatbed with a 16-page ro- 
tary press.” 

Another paper in the same class plans 
to develop the job-printing department, 
expand engraving facilities, and buy new 
press equipment. 

Two dailies, whose orderly purchase 
programs were interrupted by the war, 
are going to resume prewar practices, 
One will resume purchasing a new type- 
setting machine yearly, proposes to in- 
stall air conditioning and enlarge the 
engraving plant. The other is going to 
add to the present building and “con- 
tinue the policy of installing the most 
modern equipment as manufacturing im- 
provements are made.” 

Getting under way now, a large 
county-seat daily has called in the utility 
engineers and plotted fluorescent light- 
ing installations. This publisher has blue- 
printed his modernization program for 
more than two years ahead. 

One daily is going to rearrange the 
plant setup so that the work from the 
front office throughout the entire plant 
will be more on an assembly-line basis. 
Plans include fluorescent lighting. 

Scarcely a newspaper covered in the 
survey fails to write concerning plans for 
new typesetting and press equipment, 
new lighting for the plants and air- 
conditioning facilities. The demand for 
more local pictures has widened the call 
for engraving facilities conducted by the 
newspapers, thus creating a desire on the 
part of many weekly and daily pub- 
lishers to install their own photographic 
and engraving departments. 

“Estimates of expenditures of more 
than $50,000,000 in the years immedi- 
ately following victory by the publishers 
for newspaper plant expansion are con- 
servative,’’ PNPA estimates on the basis 
of the interest desires of all publishers, 
large and small. “If that figure was pro- 
rated, Pennsylvania’s share would be 
only about $5,000,000,” William N. 
Hardy, PNPA manager, explained, 
“And it looks as if that figure could 
easily be doubled in the postwar buying 
period.” 








New England Conference 
(Continued from Page 23) 





Tubular Clinic 


HE chairman of this clinic was Henry 
Maxwell, Press Stereo-Foreman of 
the Waterville (Me.) Sentinel. He 

was aided by Warren Storer of the Wal- 
tham (Mass.) News-Tribune and Charles 
J. Ewart of the Newport (R.I.) Daily 
News. The first question was What is the 
best method to guard against mat buckles be- 
tween and in the bowls of letters of large size 
types? E. F. Pearson of Certified Dry Mat 
Corp., claimed that a sheet of paper 
over the mat would help while Mr. 
Storer thought the right impression and 
the keeping of the metal as low as pos- 
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sible was the solution, while Earl Lacure 
of the Duplex Printing Press Co., warned 
about keeping the mats in proper condi- 
tion. This question also brought out the 
fact that it was better to keep the heat 
off spouts after casting had started. 

In answer as to whether there was a 
difference between stereo and lino metal 
for flat work, George Savage of E. W. 
Bjatchford Co., stated he knew of no dif- 
ference, especially as many were getting 
good results from both types. The ques- 
tion of high mat shrinkage was answered 
by Chairman Maxwell when he told of 
going to a high shrinkage without trouble 
by pulling down the heat on his centrifi- 
cal scorcher about 75 deg. 

Earl Lacure answered the question of 
sheets “‘walking” back and forth in the 
folder by advising those encountering 
this trouble to check the packing and to 
speed the drag a little. Too heavy a pack- 
ing would cause such trouble. He also ad- 
vised those using rubber rollers to set 





them just heavy enough to bring up the 
lowest spots in plates. 


Bibliography of Color 


Mechanical and production executives 
who make a serious study of color in 
printing will be interested to know that 
General Printing Ink Corporation has 
published an Annotated Bibliography of 
Color. This 16 page, 4 in. by 5 in. booklet 
contains the titles of 75 books on color. 

A wide range of related topics are 
covered, as follows: Historical Back- 
ground, Color Harmony, Munsell Sys- 
tem, Ostwald System, Color Charts, 
Color in Painting, Color in Printing, 
Advertising and Merchandising, Science 
of Color, The Human Eye, Psychology, 
Functional Color. 

A copy of this booklet may be obtained 
upon request from Charles A. Gardiner, 
Adv. Mgr., General Printing Ink Corp., 
100 Sixth Ave., New York 13, New York. 
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Printing Patents... 


Covering patents issued September 26, October 3, October 10, October 17, October 24. 


This data is compiled exclusively for Printing Equipment Engineer by Invention, Inc., is verified in the United States 
Patent Office, and is comprehensive of all Peer a the field of each heading for the dates specified. 
For copies of patentslisted here, specify the patent numbers and send 10c for each separate patent (stamps not accepted) 


to the Commissioner of Patents, Washington, D. C. 


Binding, Cutting, Perforating 


2,359,328. DOUBLE PRINTING OF BOOK EDGES. By 
this method multileaved edges of a book are prepared to 
receive two printings which are alternately visible when the 
inclination of the edge is reversed. The book is manipulated 
to expand the width of and incline the edge so that the tips 
of sheets present a stepped surface. This surface is smoothed 
by removing portions of a number of adjacent tipe. The 
book is again manipulated to oppositely incline the edge, 
which is smoothed in the same manner. Different indicia 
is printed on each smoothed inclined surface. Invented by 
Heinz E. Oppenheimer, Great Neck, N. Y. Unaseigned. 
Application February 17, 1942. 21 claims. 


Composing Room Equipment 


DESIGN 139,156. ORNAMENTAL DESIGN FORA 
FONT OF TYPE of upper and lower case characters, each 
character resembling a piece of flat ribbon with a curled end. 
The type is of the open variety with only the edges, over- 

lapping lines, and fold lines of the ribbon being shown. In- 

cn by Alec Stone, Mount Vernon, N. Y. Assigned to 
rig Worsted Mills, Passaic, N. J. Application August 

10, 1944. 


DESIGN 139,157. ORNAMENTAL DESIGN FOR A FONT 
OF TYPE of upper and lower case characters, each char- 
acter being composed of what appear to be a plurality of 
small bows, such as bow neckties for men. Invented by Alec 
Stone, Mount Vernon, N. Y. Assigned to Botany Worsted 

Mills, Passaic, N. J. Application August 10, 1944. 


DESIGN 139,190. ORNAMENTAL DESIGN FOR A FONT 
OF INITIAL CAPITALS, A to Z, the characters being 
open-faced, on shaded background squares which are vari- 
ously ornamented with Grecian figures, knights in armor, 
and figures in colonial and other costumes. Invented by 
Edgard Cirlin, Jackson Heights, N. Y. Assigned to Oxford 
University Press, New York, N. Y. Application August 
18, 1944. 


Feeding, Folding and Delivery 


2,358,928. IMPROVED DRIVING MECHANISM for web 
propelling or forwarding rollers m a large rotary printing 
press. The web is forwarded through a plurality of com- 
ponents including web turning bars with an inverting roller 
between the bars so two printing units may print consecu- 
tively on opposite sides of the web. Forwarding rollers are 
located preceding and following the turning bars and these 
rollers and the inverting roller each has an adjustable speed 
torque drive. Web slitting rollers are provided to slit the 
web into ribbons after printing. Mechanism independently 
varies the tension on any one of the webs in order to main- 
tain the desired proportionate tension between them as 
they travel from the printing units to be assembled at a 
folder. Invented by Wi liam F’. Huck, Richmond Hill, N. Y. 
Assigned to R. Hoe & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. Appli- 
cation January 18, 1943. 30 claims. 


2,360,277. METHOD OF SPLICING WEBS of paper, cloth 
or cellulose derivative film, by first bringing the two webs 
into equilibrium with the same relative humidity immedi- 
ately prior to splicing. This technique can be carried out in 
a number of different ways, namely, by subjecting the two 
webs to an atmosphere having the same relative humidity 
or one web may be subjected to an atmosphere having a 
relative humidity with which the other web isin equlibrium. 
Invented by Alfred C. Robertson, Rochester, N. Y. As- 
set to Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. Ap- 
plication August 9, 1941. 5 claims. 


2,360,564. WINDING MACHINE with improved mechan- 
ism for driving a pressure roll of the type which acts upon 
the top of the roll of wound paper during the winding opera- 
tion and is displaced as the paper rollin creases in diameter. 
Tae top roll is counterweighted and adjusted axially with 
respect to winding drums. A pulley is operatively connected 
toand movable with the top roll. A driven pulley is provided 
and one of the pulleys is elongated and axially parallels the 
path of displacement. A belt connects the pulleys. Invented 
by Robert McC. Johnstone, Bondsville, Pa. Unassigned 
Application January 30, 1942. 21 claims. 


2,361,140. METHOD OF PRODUCING A NEWSPAPER 
ASSEMBLY which consists in printing sections of different 
page size and makeup simultaneously on the same press and 
folding them simultaneously along a common line of fold in 
the same folder, each of said sections being previously 
folded along anotherline of fold. In folding the comic eection 
of a newspaper, a crosswise instead of a lengthwise fold is 
made and the printed matter is arranged to ke read length- 
wise of the fold instead of crosswise. Both sections are then 
folded crosswise of the regular section, which provides a 
central fold in the book section crosswise of the printed 
matter. With this arrangement, two eides only of the book 
would be open and one of the closed sides would have to be 
cut. If desired, slitters could be provided for cutting the 
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pagee along this line of fold so that the book could be de- 
livered with only one fold and with three sides open. In- 
vented by Otto R. Wolf, Oak Park, Il. Assigned to Tribune 
Cee Chicago, Ill. Application April 14, 1941. 10 
claims. 


Miscellaneous 


2,359,406. PORTABLE PLATFORM OR SKID to be used 
on lifting trucks for supporting sheet material, such as 
board blanks for making cartons. The skid is formed to 
prevent disarrangement of the blanks upon moving the skid 


from place to place. It has three closed sides wita one longi- 

tudinal side and its top side being left open. The two end 

members have five slots, the ing slots 

el. One or more adjustable tie rods 

t h pe desired slot = hear against 

paper to prevent displacement. 

Invented by David H. Crosser, Chicago, Ill. Unassigned. 
Application December 1, 1943. 7 claims. 


in each end 
may be exten: 


2,360,044. COMB OR STRIPPER FOR GUMMING 
MECHANISM for use in label applying machines. The 
principal purpose of the stripper is to remove from the 
gumming roll a label inadvertently adhering thereto and to 
prevent the label from reaching the supply of within 
the gum box. Instead of spaced teeth on the stripper, 
which allows parts of tae labels to pass downwardly into the 
gum box, thestripper of thisinvention presents a continuous 
straight edge to the roll’s periphery. A series of vertical 
passages through stripper d by gravity any gum 
collecting on surface of stripper. Invented by John Ber- 
mody, Holden, Mass. Assigned to Economie Machinery 
eee Worcester, Mass. Appjication June 28, 1941. 3 
claims. 


2,360,515. METHOD OF MAKING FLOCK MATERIAL. 
Adhesives and flock are selectively applied to heavy textiles 
in the form of printed designs and patterns. A reliet| printing 
member, such as a printing roll, is treated with shellac to 
provide printing portions which are adapted to receive and, 








A Simple Proof of a Fine Finish 


One way to be sure of flawless cuts is to make the test shown above. 


Just make two or three strokes, cross-grain, with a piece of en- 
gravers’ charcoal, over the machine-cut finished surface of a sheet of 
Zomo-Electric Zinc or A-Z Alloy. This will reveal the perfectly flat, 
satin-like surface of the metal — free from scratches and ridges. 


This machine-cut finish is exclusive with Zomo Electric Zinc and 
A-Z Alloy. Produced by great, power-driven belts covered with a 
newly developed abrasive, the resulting accuracy of surface and tooth 
is not equalled by any other process used today. 


You can order Zomo Electric Zinc and A-Z 
Alloy from your regular metal supplier. 
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without sticking, release adhesive of the type used in mak- 
ing flock materials, Adhesive is applied to shellac-covered 
— portion of printing member, and adhesive is trans- 
ferred to base in the form of designs which have sharp out- 
lines. Flock is applied to adhesive design. Invented by 
John J. Ormond, Boston, Mass. Two-thirds assigned to 
Joseph D. Ramsey, Boston, Mass. Application July 26, 
1941. 1 claim. 

2,360,630. CLUTCH for use particularly on a labeling ma- 
chine. A constantly operating power element and a normally 
i eee are operatively connected in sucu a 
manner that the normally stationary element is picked up 
and operated without shock to the mechanism and without 


the noise which accompanies these operations with conven- 
ventional clutches. The engagement of the clutch is made 


self energizing after a predetermined manual range of force 
has started the e ment. Invented by George W. von 
Hofe, Bound ba yee Paul A. Ketchpel, West Engle- 


wood, N. J. to New Jersey Machine Corporation, 
Hoboken, N. J. 


pplication November 12, 1941. 5 claims. 


Plate Making 


2,359,385. PROCESS OF MAKING CURVED ELEC- 
TROTYPES for use in letterpress printing as well as 


bo 


plates for multi-color printing. The back of a thick elec- 
tro-deposited plate is first cut to reduce its thickness and 
provide a smooth, flat back. The flat plate is routed, thin 
solder foilis applied to its back and registered holes are 
formed in the margin of the plate. Then the plate is ap- 
plied to a thick curved base having similar register holes 
and the plate is heated to solder it to the base. Finally 
dead metal is dropped out from the completed plate by 
cutting around the dead metal areas. Invented by Frank 
E. Reilly, Chicago, and Chester Holsinger, River Forest, 
Ill. Assigned to Electrographic Corporation, New York, 
N. Y. Application May 20, 1941. 9 claims. 


,359,653. IMPROVED RESIST OR RESERVE for use 


in photography consisting of the following parts by 
weight: pale crepe rubber, 48; fast helio red, 8; titanium 
dioxide, 2; paraffin wax, 1; magnesium dioxide, 0.5; dis- 
solved in 64 parts of carbon tetrachloride. Toned, tinted, 
dyed or shade prints or prints differing from the original 
negative are obtained by use of the composition. The 
resist material may be applied to a sheet of paper which 
constitutes a carrier, and can be cut in any shape to form 
a mask for a selected part of a photographic printing 
paper. The masking is especially useful in multiple toning, 
tinting, dyeing and staining where several separate masks 
can be applied and removed successively as the toning 
and the like progresses. Invented by Robert Thomas 
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That Burgess Chrome Mats are a laboratory 
product . . . thoroughly tested at every 
step in the manufacturing process. Made to 
stand up and deliver . . . with no fuzzy re- 
production of type or halftones. They’re 
easy to manipulate ... a mighty important 
factor. More casts, too . . . and the last cast 


will be as sharp as the first. 


Stereotypers expect these superior results 
from Burgess Chrome Mats. You are “‘miss- 
ing something” if you’re not using them. 
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THIS ADVERTISEMENT PRINTED FROM PLATE MADE FROM A BURGESS SUPREME TONE-TEX MAT 


BURGESS CELLULOSE COMPANY 


Manufacturers and Distributors of Burgess Chrome and Tone-Tex Mats 


FREEPORT 


ILLINOIS 


Pacific Coast Representative 
RALPH LEBER CO. 426 Polson Bldg. SEATTLE. WASH 
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Lewis and Ross Inglis Lewis, Maz iester, Eazlaad. Ua- 
assigned. Application February 26, 1942. 1 claim. 


2,360,213. PHOTOGRAPHIC COLOR CORRECTION 
PROCESS. The color corrected films of the invention may 
be used as color transparencies for projection, for viewing 
or for printing other pictures in color. The method com- 
pensates for the adverse effect of an image in one layer of 
a subtractive color film, upon the formation of a colored 
image in an adjacent layer. A silver image is used is con- 
trol the sensitometric characteristics of the adversely 
affected layer. Invented by Ralph M. Evans, Rochester, 
N. Y. Assigned to Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, 
N. YsApplication January 28, 1942. 6 claims. ° 


2,360,225. METHOD OF PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRO- 
DUCTION which includes first masking a photographie 
record with a vectograph containing an image corres- 
ponding to the record and in exact register with the 
record. The plane of polarization of light relative to the 
vectograph is adjusted to adjust the ratio of the mask 
contrast to the record contrast. Then, by polarized light, 
printing is made onto a photosensitive layer from the 
masked record. Invented by Wesley T. Hanson, Jr., and 
Ralph M. Evans, Rochester, N. Y. Assigned to Eastman 
Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. Application June 10, 
1942. 9 claims. 


2,360,504. METHOD OF POLISHING PHOTOEN- 
GRAVING PLATES to give them a uniform smooth 
surface finish. A small abrasive-surfaced pad or pads 
rotate at high speeds in circular swaths or whorls on sheet, 
about an axis vertical to sheet. Abrasive is fixed to pad 
so that there is no free abrasive on sheet. During the 
grinding of sheet by revolving pad‘ sheet is moved to and 
fro in a linear path, and at same time the revolving pad 
is moved over sheet in a cross-wise linear path. Move- 
ments are controlled so as to ensure uniform coverage of 
entire sheet. Invented by Thomas Jerome Masse, Alex- 
andria, near Sydney, New South Wales, Australia. As- 
signed to The Edes Manufacturing Company, Plymouth, 
Mass. Application July 28, 1939. 23 claims. 


2,360,587. METHOD OF PREPARING COLOR PLATES 


for multicolor printing with sheets of a transparent or 
light-transmitting drawing medium containing a photo- 
graphically invisible regularly recurring pattern. These 
sheets correspond in number to a preselected number of 
primary colors involved in the final image to be printed. 
The sheets are superimposed, one at a time, over a picture 
corresponding to the color picture to be ultimately pro- 
duced so as to render the picture visible through the 
sheets. Then a developing agent is applied to portions of 
the sheets superimposed over selected colors in the pic- 
ture, whereby the patterns are brought to visibility so 
the several sheets are suitable for the preparation of color 
plates. Invented by Louis S. Sanders, Shaker Heights, 
Ohio. Unassigned. Application July 21, 1942. 1 claim. 


2,360,676. CYLINDER ETCHING MACHINE and 


method for etching intaglio or relief printing cylinders. 
Uniformly etched surfaces free from shading are assured 
with this machine and method. A pair of spaced hori- 
zontally-extendeding sealing rolls which contact the 
cylinder are used and a mechanism is operable to spray 
etching fluid which is directed onto that portion of the 
surface of the cylinder which is between the sealing rolls. 
Invented by Charles L. Henderson and Chester R 
Powers, Appleton, Wis. Assigned to Paper Patents Com- 
pany, a corporation of Wisconsin. Application July 28, 
1941. 12 claims. 


2,361,234. ENGRAVING MACHINE particularly adapted 


for engraving the surfaces of cylindrical rolls used for 
printing fabrics. The pattern of the design to be engraved 
is mounted on a table. Overlying the table is a lower car- 
riage mounted on tracks for movement forwardly and 
rearwardly with respect to front of machine. An upper 
carriage is mounted on tracks on lower carriage for lateral 
movement at right-angles to direction of movement of 
lower carriage. A stylus attached to upper carriage is 
adapted to be moved manually in any direction to trace 
the outline of design to be engraved and such motion is 
translated by upper and lower carriages into two com- 
ponents of motion in directions at right-angles to each 
other. Stylus is also rotatable on its axis to adapt it to face 
in direction in which it is moved. Invented by Benjamin 
Picard and Anthony F. Ward, Cranston, R. I. Un- 
assigned. Application March 21, 1942. 18 claims. 


Printing Inks and Related Chemicals 
Me 3 and 4. METHOD OF PREPARING ZEIN 


OLUTIONS directly from gluten, the zein solutions 
being useful in printing inks and ink , and suitable 
for compounding witb carbon black and many other pig- 
ments. A mixture of anhydrous isopropyl alcohol, die- 
thylene glycol and ethylene glycol is added to powdered 

luten and the mixture is heated at about 160° F. for one- 

f hour. Then it is filtered te separate zein-containing 
extract, after which the extract is heated to 250° F. unti 
visible boiling ceases. Invented by Roy E. Coleman, 
Chicago, Ill. Assigned to Time, Incorporated, a corpora- 
tion of New York. Original application November 30, 
1942. Divided and these three applications October 25, 
1948. 10, 6, and 11 claims, respectively. 


2,359,291. DETERGENTS useful as wetting agents, dis- 


persing agents, foaming and emulsifying agents, in print- 
ing inks as well as in textile treating processes, in germi- 
cides and insecticides, tooth paste, etc. These compounds 
are the higher alkyl esters of sulfonated monocar'! ylic 
aromatic acide and salts thereof, such as alkyl esters of 
ortho, meta, and para-sulfobenzoic acids and alky] esters 
of sulfosalicylic acid, and salts thereof. Invented by Earl 
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ZINK CUT CEMENT PRICES in the United States: 
75c per large tube; $6.00 per dozen tubes; $5.00 per 
dozen tubes in gross lots. 


MADE FOR ONLY ONE PURPOSE 


If Booth’s Zink Cut Cement could be 
used efficiently for any other purpose 
than that of fastening cuts to bases 
we'd be glad to tell you about it. This 
Cement is a “specialist” —it has only 
the one mission—that of fastening all 
kinds of cuts to wood or metal base. 
Holds with the grip of a tiger’s paw. 








SAME DIAMETER THROUGHOUT 
THEIR LENGTH 


We are still able to supply Booth’s 
Black Rubber Rolls for line-composing 





After V-Day, printing plants will need 
the Imperial Plus Plan more than ever 
before. When that day 4rrives, all 
printing plants will be called upon for 


a quick increase in production. There'll machine keyboards. When applied 
be no time for metal troubles. That's properly to the shaft these rolls are of 
why we recommend that you Imperial- the same diameter from end to end. 
ize your plant now in preparation for Resilient cam-gripping outer surface 


V-Day and the postwar printing busi- 
ness that will quickly follow . . . If you 
are not acquainted with the details of 


is a feature of these rolls. Per pair, 
$1.45. Per dozen price, $7.75. If you 


the dependable Imperial Plus Plan for haven’t tried these fine rolls, order a 
caring for your type metal, write us and pair now. After you have tried them we 
we'll be glad to furnish them. know we’ll hear from you again. 













IMPERIAL TYPE METAL CO. 
PHLADSeHIA NEW york cacaco |= A A oe LO | 
| RUBBER COMPANY | 


364 ROCKEFELLER BUILDING ¢ CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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The Cock 
Atssemller Unit 


Of all parts we have introduced to in- 


crease Assembler efficiency, this is the 
Basic improvement. It really reaches the 
cause ‘of most Assembler troubles. 





@ Eliminates Jumping of Matrices — 


@ Reduces much of the toe wear — 


@ Cuts out many transpositions — 


This simple unit can be applied in a few 


minutes, without drilling or tapping to 


. your Linotype Assembler Casting. 


xk 


Its built-in lubrication system really 
lubricates! Gladly sent on approval. 


Part No. M6-S—Slow Speed Unit (Reduces Star Wheel 


NE lic ress ine dpa bin o 230.0 FE $13.75 
Part No. M6-I—Intermediate Speed (Reduces Speed of 
ERISA oc is oe o50.e sos. Wie nis eps sieves case o8 $13.75 


(Note—Either Unit may be changed from one speed to 
the other at any time by changing two Gears, at a cost 
of $2.50.) 


| 


Precision 


TRADE ir MARK 
Parts 





ACE BELTS — are the ONLY ones with a 
TIME GUARANTEE against wear or stretch. 











LINOTYPE PARTS company 


FACTORY — MAIN OFFICE 


Weatherly, Pa. 





314 WEST 10th STREET 


Kansas City 
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Certified 


advises consultation 





ON ALL SHRINKAGE QUESTIONS 


A chat with the Certified representative clarifies the 
shrinkage problem mightily . . . If yours is a case where 
more shrinkage offers clear advantage, Certified gives 
you the maximum obtainable . . . But decision rests on 
economic and technical factors which must be individ- 
ualized and carefully balanced . . . Modifications of the 
stereo routine require study. In all of this, the Certified 
man brings you accurate, up-to-the-minute data... Your 
letter or wire brings prompt action. 


CERTIFIED DRY MAT CORPORATION 
9 Rockefeller Plaza 
Dept. M, 

New York 20, N. Y. 


For dependable stereotyp- 
ing rely on Certified Mats 








CURVED PLATE PROOF PRESS 


Please describe fully, including name of maker, name 
of press for which it was made, serial number, circum- 
ference of cylinders measuring around the outside or 
face of printing plates, or around the bearer, length of 
cylinders, kind of lock-up, and whether hand or power 
operated; also state price. 

Box 217, PRINTING EQUIPMENT Engineer 








WANTED — for cash —A Harris E 1 Envelope 
Printing Press. Box 218, Printing Equipment 
Engineer. 








MATERIALS HANDLING 


This book by Harry E. Stocker is of vital interest 
to mechanical and production executives in 
printing and publishing plants. 

While not written specifically as a treatise on 
materials handling in the printing plant, yet a 
great deal of its text will be of value in the 
handling of materials in the plant and outgoing 
shipments from the plant. 

Bound in light buckram, 309 pages, 


many illustrations, size 6 in. by 9% in. 
Price $5.00 per copy, cash with order. 


PRINTING EQUIPMENT ENGINEER 
1276 West Third St. Cleveland 13, Ohio 


































IMPORTANT! New Cork Molding Blanket Available 


The NEW Eastern TRU-MOLD Cork Molding 
Blanket is now available. This TRU-MOLD Cork 
Molding Blanket differs from all other blankets 
now on the market. 

Greater shrinkage has increased the need 
for sharper impressions—so the correct per- 
centage of Bakelite has been incorporated in 
the cork composition binder to insure perfect 
density. The blanket has flexibility to reduce 
cracking on the edges to a minimum. We 
believe this new molding blanket to be an 
advanced step towards improved printing. 
These blankets may be ordered in “Medium,” 


“FLECTO’’ GUMMED BACKING FELT is a product 
of modern chemical research. It is of finest quality, both 
in the felt and adhesive, and is sold on a money-back 
guarantee. 


HERE ARE “‘FLECTO” FACTS! 


It will stick fast, on any mat, regardless of heat used in 
scorching. Its adhesive will not crack, peel, slip or 
crystallize. 


It tears easily and cleanly, without ragged ends. 


Its gauge is uniform throughout and all “FLECTO” is 
gauged accurately. 

“FLECTO” felt is well bonded throughout and will not 
peel or separate in layers. 


It is soft and pliable, assuring conformity to the mat and 
easy shrinking with the mat. Hundreds of users say ‘THERE 





“Medium-Hard” and “Hard” density. 
3% ut 3% ut 


yy" yh 
Sizes Each Each 
20” x 24”"....$2.50 $3.75 
ai" s20".... Bae 4.00 
22" =20".... 32&o 4.25 


(One size only on %%'’—21” x 25”) 


9603 NORTHERN BOULEVARD 





Each Each 
re 
4.75 $2.50 
| ae 


18” x 24”. 


IS NO BETTER BACKING FELT MADE.” 


GAUGES AND SIZES 


Gauges .021, .025, .030 
(Green) sheeted 18” x 
24. 


Gauge .035 (Red) sheeted 
Gauges .040, .045 (Green) 


EASTERN NEWSPAPER SUPPLY CO. 


sheeted 18” x 22”. 
Gauges .050, .060 (Gray) 
sheeted 18” x 22”. 
Cut into strips 9” or 18” 
long and %" to 1” wide 
at no extra charge. 


CORONA, L. I., NEW YORK 








W. Gluesenkamp and Milton Kosmin, Dayton, Ohio. 
Assigned to Monsanto Chemical Company, St. Louis, 
Mo. Application May 14, 1940. 6 claims. 


2,359,305. AZO COMPOUNDS which may be used for 
printing and stenciling fabrics made of organic derivatives 
of cellulose, mylon, Vinyon, wool and silk. The azo dye 
compounds are prepared by diazotizing diazotizable mem- 
bers such as an arylamine of the benzene scries, a naph- 
thyl-amine, an amino-benzoxazole, or an aminoben- 
zothiazole, and coupling the diazonium compounds with 
a coupling compound such as N—beta[beta—(beta- 
hydroxyethoxy)—ethoxyl]—ethyl—_m—chloraniline. In- 
vented by Joseph B. Dickey and James G. McNally, 


Rochester, N. Y. Assigned to Eastman Kodak Company, ° 


Rochester, N. Y. Application February 12, 1941. 2 claims. 


2,359,776. CONTINUOUS METHOD OF PRODUCING 
RESIST-LIKE TWO-TONE EFEECTS in dyeing 
textiles which comprises printing, with a printing roll, a 
pattern or design with water and a water soluble thicken- 
ing agent to produce a resist consisting of the water and 
agent. The amount of agent is such that the aqueous mix- 
ture or solution is held in the depressions of the printing 
roll until the printing occurs. The fabric is continuously 
dyed in an aqueous bath, as printed and while the areas 
of the design are still demp. Invented by William Milne, 
Newport, and Anthony Joseph Tokarz, Wilmington, Del. 
Assigned to Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co., Wilmington, 
Del. Application November 12, 1941. 2 claims. 


2,359,862. QUARTERNARY AMMONIUM DERIVA- 
TIVES useful in textile printing pastes, in production of 
pigments, and in other preparations. Quarternary am- 
monium compounds containing an acid halide group are 
esterified with organic compounds containing a hydroxyl 
group. Invented by Adrian Laverne Linch, Wilmington, 
Del. Assigned to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wil- 
mington, Del. Application July 20, 1942. 6 claims. 


2,359,863. ORGANIC QUARTERNARY AMMONIUM 
DERIVATIVES useful in surface active agents, textile 
assistants, water-proofing agents, auxiliary agents in 
treatment of paper, resist agents for printing and other 
printing assistants, and in other preparations. The com- 
pounds are betaine derivatives containing a chlorine or 
bromine atom attached to the acid radical of the betaine 
compound. N-chloro-bethinyl chloride is prepared by 
heating betaine hydrochloride and thionyl] chloride. Sulfur 
dioxide and hydrogen chloride are evolved. The mixture 
is further processed to produce the chloride. Invented by 
Adrian Laverne Linch, Wilmington, Del. Assigned to 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. Ap- 
plication July 20, 1942. 5 claims. 


2,359,864. ADDITION PRODUCTS OF A BETAINE 
ACID HALIDE AND A BASIC AMINE useful in 
printing pastes, dye resist agents, textile softening egents, 








corrosion inhibitors, electroplating agents, and in other 
preparations. The products are produced from a betaine 
derivative and an organic amine wherein the betaine 
derivative contains a carbonyl chloride group. Invented 
by Adrian Laverne Linch, Wilmington, Del. Assigned 
to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Application July 20, 1942. 5 claims. 


2,359,877-8. POLYMERIC COMPOSITIONS useful as 


printing pastes, in coating fabrics and paper and may be 
made into a powder useful as an ingredient in pigments 
as well as cosmetics, frits, etc. 12-amino-steraic, caster oil 
and related products are used. The polyamides are dis- 
solved in alcohol solutions of metal salts, preferably in 
solutions of metal salts in lower aliphatic alcohols. In- 
vented by Orion E. Schupp, Jr., Wilmington, Del. As- 
signed to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, 
Del. Applications October 24, 1940, and August 9, 1941. 
11 and 10 claims, respectively. 


2,359,884. COMPLEX QUARTERNARY AMMONIUM 


COMPOUNDS useful as electroplating assistants, dye- 
ing assistants, printing assistants, dispersing agents for 
pigments, and for many other purposes. A emanate 
aliphatic carboxylic acid ester and a trialkylamine are 
reacted at a temperature below 35° C., reaction being 
continued long enough to permit a further reaction be- 
tween the quaternary ammonium compounds initially 
produced. Invented by John M. Tinker, Penns Grove, 
N.J., and Adrian L. Linch, Wilmington, Del. Assigned to 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. Ap- 
plication January 11, 1943. 7 claims. 


2,360,283. COBALT NAPHTHENATE SICCATIVE use- 


ful in ink oils, paints, varnishes, etc., as a drying agent. 
It is stabilized by aromatic hydroxy compounds and their 
derivatives. Cresols, hydroquinone, mono-, dr-, tri-, and 
poly-phenols, and other compounds, are used. Invented 
by John T. Rutherford, Berkeley, Calif. Assigned to 
Standard Oil Company of California, San Francisco, 
Calif. Application August 27, 1938. 5 claims. 


2,360,381. PREPARATION OF ZEIN by extracting it 


from corn gluten with an aqueous monohydric alcohol 
solvent at 75-85° F. to provide an extract having from 
3-8% zein. Extract is treated to provide two liquid 
phases, the two phases are separated, and zein is recovered 
from heavy phase. No use is here specified for the zein 
but see patent 2,360,382, following. Invented by James F. 
Walsh, Yonkers, N. Y., Siegfried M. Kinzinger, Ham- 
mond, Ind., and Willard L. Morgan, Edgewood, R. I. 
Assigned by mesne assignments to Prolamine Products 
yrs sag Dover, Del. Application October 31, 1940. 
12 claims. 


2,360,382. ZEIN-SHELLAC COMPOSITION. Zein is dis- 


solved in heat-softened shellac to produce a coating 


composition which dries readily and is not easily 
scratched. It is useful in coating cloth, paper, and shaped 
materials, book-backs, magazine covers, etc. and is suita- 
ble for covering printed matter. Various pigments may be 
used. Invented by Harry M. Weber, West Englewood, 
N. J. Assigned by mesne assignments to Prolamine Prod- 
ucts Incorporated, Dover, Del. Application December 
23, 1938. 11 claims. 


2,360,540. VINYL RESIN-CONTAINING COMPOSI- 
TION useful as adhesives, sizes, dressing, for paper, cloth, 
wood, etc., Lange | impregnating agents, and for many 
other purposes. The coating composition comprises a 

lyvinylformal resin dissolved in 1,2,3-trichlorobutane. 
nvented by Franklin A. Bent and George A. Stenmark, 
Berkeley, Calif. A: — to Shell eggs ae Company, 
ry _Francisco, Calif. Application March 17, 1942. 
claims. 


2,360,828. PAPER COATING COMPOSITION made of 
water, tet ium pyrophosphate, coating clay, casein, 
pearl cornstarch, and liquefying enzyme on protein car- 
rier. Various pigments are used. Invented by William L. 
Craig, Westport, Conn. me ws to R. T. Vanderbilt 
Company, Inc., New York, N. Y. Application May 28, 
1942. 4 claims. 


2,360,844. DETERGENTS useful in dye printing pastes, 
preparation of lakes and inorganic pigments, emulsifica- 
tion and dispersion, improving absorbency of paper 

roducts, and for many other pur . Alkyl esters of 
higher fatty acids and an alkanol of 1-4 carbon atoms are 
mixed in the liquid state with a solution of caustic soda 
of at least 40% strength in an amount sufficient to sapon- 
ify the esters. The resulting solution is spray dried. Ben- 
tonite, lanolin and other substances are used as modify- 
ing agents. Invented by George Burt Bradshaw, Wil- 
mington, Del., and Walter C. Meuly, New Brunswick, 
N. J. Assigned to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wil- 
mington, Del. Application November 26, 1941. 15 clsims. 


2,361,009. PRINTING INK stable on the inking system 
of a printing press at humidities above 60%. A prolamine 
dissolved in a partial ester of glycerol and acetic acid is 
used. The ink is said not only to be stable on the press, but 
to dry rapidly to give markings icularly useful in food 
wrappers. An example is varnish, rezyl, lauric acid, zein, 
diacetin, titanium dioxide, blue toner, — phthalo- 
eyanuine blue, alkali blue, and lecithin. Invented by 
Everett F. Carman, Rutherford, N. J., and Whitney H. 
Mears, New York, N. Y. Assigned to Interchemical 
Corporation, New York, N. Y. Application April 26, 
1941. 7 claims. 


2,361,018. ARTIFICIAL DRYING OIL. Dryi 


ng, mi- 
drying and non-drying glycerides are reacted with cyclo- 
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pentadiene to provide an oily liquid resin resembling 
natural oil. Lamp black, powdered bronze and aluminum, 
wer may be added to make printing inks which dry 

idly. The compositions are useful in coating paper ot 
ries as well as metal. Invented by Howard L. Gerhart, 
Mileotee Wis. Assigned to Pittsburgh Plate Glass Com- 
pany, Allegheny County, Pa. Application July 6, 1940. 


2,361,019. RESINOUS COMPOSITION useful in printing 
agupes and coating paper, as well as useful 
process comprises conjointly polymeri- 
zing a mixture - styrene, diethylene glycol fumarate, and 
maleic anhydride. Invented by Howard L. Gerhart, 
Milwaukee, Wis. Assigned to Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
age 6 Allegheny County, Pa. Application August 15, 


2,361,027. DRYING COMPOSITION useful in printing 
inks, paint and varnish. An example of the preparation 
is: Esters of unsaturated acids and monohydric alcohols 
are condensed in the presence of suitable condensing 
agents, the esters being obtainable from menhaden oil. 
Invented by Virgil L. Hansley, Niagara Falls, and Arthur 
0. . Y. Assigned to E. I. du Pont de 

a & Co. -, Wilmington, Del. Application May 19, 
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2,361,277. EMULSIONS IN PASTE FORM for textile 
printing. Titanium dioxide is finely dispersed in a casin- 
borax solution. Xylol is added in small portions to the 
paste obtained, the xylol being readily emulsified by 
stirring. Emulsion is diluted with water, and formalde- 
hyde is slowly added. The paste at first becomes thin, 
and then more yiscous after standing. Material printed 
with the paste is dried for 3 minutes at 60° C. and then 
heated for 5 seconds at 150° C. The paste may be applied 
to wood, paper, and leather, as well as textiles. Invented 
by Florian Enderlin and Luzius Schibler, Basel, Switzer- 
land. Assigned to Society of Chemical Industry i in Basle, 
Switzerland. Application May 25, 1940. 10 claims. 


to 


,361,302. ADHESIVE COMPOSITION useful in lami- 
nating, printing, and coating paper, leather and fabrics. 
A liquid monohydric alcohol ester of a rosin is used as a 
plasticizer for water-soluble film-forming materials, which 
include casein and starches. Coating clay, various pig- 
ments ne titanium dioxide, sulfonated oils, suc 
caster oil and olive oil, and other modifying agents are 
used. Claims are on the adhesive composition, a coated 
article, a laminated article and a sized textile fabric using 
the composition. Invented by Julius G. Little, Wilming- 
ton, Del. Assigned to Hercules Powder Company, Wil- 
mington, Del. Application December 28, 1940. 13 claims. 
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The following four Printing Inks and 
Related Chemicals patents were held 
over from October issue: 


2,357,927. EMULSION PRINTING INK containing the 
usual varnish, water and pigments, but in addition there- 
to, including magnesium carbonate and colloidal and 
emulsifyin agents. An example of the ink is: carbon 
black, alkali blue, magnesium carbonate, Rayon Size MW 
MPD 189, water cobalt linoleate, Varnish A, and linseed 
oil (medium). Invented by James Ra Raymond Berg, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Unassigned. Application July 24, 1940. 11 claims. 


2,357,949. DYESTUFFS FOR CHROME PRINTING ON 
COTTON or artificial fibers, and resistant against agents 
to such an extent that they can be used in reducing dis- 
charge color printing. The condensation product of 1- 
naphyl-amine-6-sulphonic acid and p-aminosalicylic acid 
(4’ - oxy - 3’ - carboxy - 1 - phenyl - naphthylamine - 6 - 
sulphonic acid), methyl-alcohol, and copper compeund of 
nitroso-beta-resorcylic acid, are arg at ordinary tem- 
perature. Hydrochloric acid is added. Mass becomes red 
brown and dyestuff precipitates slowly. Invented by Karl 
Glenz and Franz Neitzel, Basel, Switzerland. Assigned to 
Durand & Huguenin A. G., Basel, Switzerland. Applica- 
tion February 26, 1942. 14 claims. 


2,358,276. DIHYDRIC ALCOHOL MODIFIED MELA- 
MINE FORMALDEHYDE CONDENSATION PRO- 
DUCTS useful in printing inks. They are characterized by 
lack of odor, minimum offset, quick drying and freedom 
from softening and bleeding. Melamine (2,4,6 triamino | 
1,3,5 triazine) (90 mols) is added to formaldehyde (270 
mols) containing 732 grams of aqueous 26% ammonium 
hydroxide. The material is further processed to produce 
the condensate. Invented by Theodore S. Hodgins and 
Philip Stanley Hewett, Royal Oak, and Almon G. Hovey, 
Birmingham, Mich. Assigned to Reichhold —— 
se Detroit, Mich. Application August 27, 1941. 
claims. 


2,358,511. NON-INFLAMMABLE INTAGLIO AND 
ROTOGRAVURE PRINTING INK which contains as a 
binding agent, the condensation product obtained from a 
protein such as casein and an aldehyde such as formalde- 
hyde. This new condensation product binder is, when 
dried on paper sufficiently, insoluble, and is said to be a 
better binder than the film-forming combinations for- 
merly used. Various pigm ments are incorporated and glycer- 
ine and alcohol may be used as anti-freeze agents. In- 
vented by Matthew S. Hopkins, Detroit, Mich. Assigned 
to Howard Flint Ink Company, Detroit, Mich. Applica- 
tion May 25, 1940. 12 claims. 


Printing Presses and Equipment: 


The following five press patents were 
held over from the October issue of 
Printing Equipment Engineer. 


2,357,116. PLATEN PRINTING PRESS of the type pro- 
vided with pneumatic suction devices for feeding sheets to 
and delivering them from the platen of the press. In case of 
a failure of the feeder sucker tips to feed a sheet to the 
platen or of the delivery sucker tips to seize a sheet, one 
form of automatic throw-off means was disclosed in thein- 
ventor’s prior patent, 2,185,440, which prevents engage- 
ment of the form and platen upon failure of the vacuum 
system. In the present invention, a similar failure causes 
operation of the throw-off lever to stop the oscillation of 
other parts of the press automatically. This is accom- 
plished by an arrangement which disengages a clutch and 
applies a brake. Invented by Lawrence R. Johnson, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Assigned to The Chandler & Price Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Application April 16, 1941. 6 claims. 


2,357,366. INK FOUNTAIN FOR DISK RULING MA- 
"CHINES. The invention provides a wiper blade which is 
so constructed and mounted as to permit multiple adjust- 
ments to compensate for variations in the diameters of 
the inking rollers, to vary the amount of ink being fed and 
to permit s hifting of the blade axially with reference to 
roller to avoid undue wear on the blade especially where 
the surface of tne roller has been cut or damaged. In- 
vented by George J. Renz, Middle Village, N. Y. Un- 
assigned. Application February 12, 1941. 2 claims. 


2,358,112. TEXTILE PRINTING APPARATUS which 
"provides coordinating power driving mechanism to drive 
the printing rolls and the ores Some or other cooper- 
ating mechanism. The speeds of the printing press and an- 
other fabric moving mechanism are synchronized so that 
the fabric may be moved properly for the printing and 
subsequent operations and it will not be run slack or 
pulled out of shape by improper tension. The fabric will 
move under proper tension through both the printing and 
drying operations irrespective of the primary speed ap- 
plied to one of the moving parts. Invented by Herman A. 
Smith, Holden, Mass. Assigned to Rice Barton Corpora- 
ye Worcester, Mass. Application November 9, 1940. 
10 claims. 


2,358,114. TEXTILE PRINTING APPARATUS which 
will print cloth continuously and at a high degree of effi- 
ciency. Fabric may beled directly from a positively driven 
supply roll to the printer and maintained under suitable 
conditions for the printing operation. A supply roll for the 

back gray cloth insures that the back gray cloth will be 
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properly presented with the fabric to the printer and will 
not mislead the fabric through the printing zone. Invented 
by Stephen B. Stafford, Oxford, and Herman A. Smith, 
Holden, Mass. Assigned to Rice Barton Corporation, 
Worcester, Mass. Application March 3, 1941. 6 claims. 


2,358,284. PRINTING PRESS for direct letter-press print- 
ing or offset planographic printing. One feature of the in- 
vention is the economy provided by delivering prints, by 
either direct or offset printing, right-side-up for inspection. 
This is accomplished by as the blanket roll above the 
larger roll which carries both the plate and platen surfaces 
for offset printing and using this same upper roll as the 
type-carrying roll for direct printing. Invented by William 
Ward Davidson, Evanston, and Edward F. Dell, Park 
Ridge, Ill. Said Dell assignor to Davidson Manufacturing 
eee, Chicago, fil. Application May 24, 1941. 

claims. 


The following Printing Press Patents 
have been issued since the October 
issue report: 


2,359,037. MAKE-READY APPARATUS. Some of the 
difficulties experienced in preparing a “‘patch”’ sheet to 
level up the faces of type and cuts in a chase are over- 
come by this mvention. A support is provided for the im- 
pression sheet upon which outlined areas are defined. A 
carriage with a stylus moves according to the outline over 
a second thin sheet, and a means to exert pressure on the 
severed sections removes them from the thin sheet and 
continues the pressure while superimposing them upon a 
patch sheet in positions designated by the impression 
sheet. Thus the thickness of the patch sheet may be 
varied in predetermined areas by severing from a thin 
sheet of material of known thickness, sections correspond- 
ing in outline to such areas and, concomitantly with this 
operation, the severed sections may be superimposed 
upon and affixed to the patch sheet in registration with 
the areas. Invented by Allen Hofrichter, Suffern, N. Y. 
Unassigned. Application January 9, 1943. 33 claims. 


2,359,640. INKING MECHANISM for different types of 
printing presses. It may be used with any liquid supply 
mechanism, such as inks, dyes, lacquers, adhesives, etc. 
Means are provided for moving the support with relation 
to the doctor blade so that it is adjusted edgewise to 


different angular positions with respect to roll. By the 
provision of independently positioned local blade pres- 
sure devices, it is a to obtain clean printing for 
light or heavy work rai 

solids. Invented by Ear! 


ing from fine type printing to 
le £. Harley, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Assigned to H. H. Heinrich, Inc., New York, N. Y. Appli- 
cation February 20, 1942. 7 claims. 


2,359,770. APPARATUS FOR REMOVING EXCESS 
FLUID from the printing cylinders of rotogravure presses. 
The usual metal blade is entirely done away with and car- 
bon-graphite units or blocks are held and supported in a 
novel manner against the printing cylinder of the roto- 
gravure press to remove the excess ink from the intagli- 
ated surface and at the same time so reduce the friction 
that there is practically no wear on the intagliated sur- 
face. Thus the printing at the end of the run is said to be 
as faithful as the printing at the beginning. Invented by 
Axel E. Lundbye, Springfield, Ohio. Assigned to The 
Crowell-Collier Publishing Company, Springfield, Ohio. 
Application May 27, 1942. 14 claims. 


2,359,825. APPARATUS FOR APPLYING DESIGNS 
in multicolor upon transfer material, ee to be 
used for decorating glassware. A plurality of platens cor- 
respond to colors to be applied. A squeegee passes decora- 
tive material through a stencil membrane and a belt 
travels over the surface of the platens beneath the sten- 
cilling apparatus, the belt having openings whereby nega- 
tive pressure maintained at the platen surfaces is exerted 
upon the paper disposed on the belt to hold the belt in 
position during stencilling. The paper is conditioned to 
establish predetermined dimensions for a given unit area, 
conditioning means being located prior to the first sten- 
cilling apparatus and intermediate the other stencilling 
apparatus for reconditioning the paper by heating it to 
re-establish the predetermined dimensions of the paper 
on the belt. This paper is then placed face down upon the 
surface to be decorated, such as glassware, the ink remain- 
ing sufficiently — to adhere a to the surface. 
Later the ware is ed in water and the paper stripped 
off, leaving a decoration on surface, after which the ware 
may be fired. Invented by George H. Campbell, Beaver, 
Pa. Assigned to Solar Laboratories, Beaver, Pa. Appli- 
cation December 12, 1941. 2 claims. 


2,360,150. SYNTHETIC RUBBER useful in making 
printing rolls as well as in coating fabrics, wires, etc. The 
rubbery, resin-like composition is obtained from the 
compounding of rubber-like diolefinic polymers and tlie 
infusible, heat-coverted, relatively insoluble reaction 
products from mixing and heating together a solvent 
carbamide-aldehyde-alcohol condensate and a non-drying 
oil-modified alkyd resin. The addition of the resin im- 
proves the dispersion of pigments, especially carbon 
black. Inven by Frederick J. Myers, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Assigned to The Resinous Products & Chemical 
yea Philadelphia, Pa. Application July 5, 1941. 
10 claims. 


2,360,340. SHEET FED ROTARY PERFECTING 
PRINTING PRESS, particularly of the offset type, in- 
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cluding first and second printing units each including a 
form cylinder, an offset cylinder and an impression 
cylinders of one unit turning in opposite directions to the 
cylinder of the first unit and place it in upside-down rela- 
tion on the impression cylinder of the second unit. Owing 
to the accuracy with which successive sheets are posi- 
tioned on the second impression cylinder, the first offset 
image always appears in exactly the same location on the 
cylinder and corresponds to the position of the second 
printing on the sheet. Invented by Alfred Stull Harris, 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio. —— to Harris-Seybold- 
Potter Company, Cleveland, Ohio. Application Decem- 
ber 12, 1941. 20 claims. 


2,360,502. INKING MECHANISM for newspaper 
to print certain pages in a color in addition to black. The 
ink distributing cylinder has lengthwise separated areas. 
An ink rail has several sets of outlets, each set adapted to 
apply ink to one area of cylinder. A casing has several 
groups of ink feeder units, each unit of each pee ene 
connected to one set of outlets in ink rail. Casing is divid 
into compartments to separate selected groups of ink 
feeder units, whereby different kinds of ink may be sup- 
plied to each of selected sets of outlets in ink rail. Divid- 
ing means are nullified when the same kind of ink is sup- 
lied to all outlets of rail. Invented by Frederick 
matsch, Grantwood, N. J. Assigned to R. Hoe & Co., 
Inc. New York, N. Y. Application March 19, 1942. 14 
claims. 


2,360,592. APPLYING LAPS TO PRINTING CYLIN- 
DERS of fabric printing machines. The cylinder is com- 
bined with a rotary cylindrical roll element, the elements 
being journaled on parallel axes and peripherally oppos 
to each other. At least one element is rotated until cylin- 
der undergoes at least one revolution and during such 
revolution, and while maintaining the lappings bent in 
laminated state around the roll element, the la are 
delivered lengt’ wise of themselves and in perpendicular 
relation and successively to the nip between elements and 
from the aft side of such nip so that each succeeding 
lapping is rounded between the cylinder and the next 
preceding lap. Invented by Nicholas Solanko, Clifton, 
N. J. Unassigned. Application April 20, 1943. 2 claims. 


2,360,598. HYDRAULIC DRIVE used to connect several 
machines which should be driven at proportional 
such as the sections of a oo, press. It includes several 
hydraulic transmissions, one of which is the master and 
the others the followers. Each includes a motor and pump 
to energize the motor, the transmissions being conne 
in series. master transmission delivers liquid at 
a measured rate through motor of that transmission to 

ump of next transmission in series. be a of each 

ollower transmission is automatically adjusted to vary 
its displacement untilits volumetric ity is just equal 
to volume of liquid supplied thereto. yet pi ao 
be used for adding to or subtracting from 
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to follower pump to vary the relative speed of motor ener- 
—_ by that pump. Invented by Ransom Tyler, Green- 

ld, Wis. Assigned to The Oilgear Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis. Application January 21, 1943. 16 claims. 


2,360,627. SPRAYING DEVICE for spraying freshly 
printed sheets to prevent offset. A pump with a recipro- 
cating plunger is provided for supplying air to the ato- 
mizer. A lost motion connection couples a reciprocating 
part to the reciprocating plunger and positively functions 
to actuate the plunger first in one direction and then in 
the opposite direction during a limited portion only of 
each stroke of the reciprocating part in corresponding 
directions. Thereby spraying occurs at the proper inter- 
vals. Invented by bert Wilson, Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada. to Poronto Type Foundry Company, 

Limited, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. Application Febru- 

ary 1, 1943. 4 claims. 


2,360,653. ADJUSTABLE SLITTER for use on printing 
presses of the offset type. In order to control the longi- 
tudinal position of the cutter holding unit and for accu- 
rately locating the edge of the cutter with respect to the 
impression nee, an adjusting nut operates on a 
threaded stud. A detent has successive engagement with 
a number of depressions to prevent creeping of the nut. 
As the pitch of the screw t on stud are known and 
by counting the clicks of the detent, the forward or re- 
tracting movement of the cutter may be accurately ascer- 
tained, or a scale may be used to ascertain position of 
cutter. Invented by John A. Davidson, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Unassigned. Application February 28, 1941. 2 claims. 
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Predicts Much Wider 
Use of Magnesium 


Widespread use of magnesium to re- 
duce dead weight in postwar commercial 
and consumer products was predicted in 
New York on October 3, by R. P. Lans- 
ing, vice president, Bendix Aviation 


Suitch to MONOMELT svete 


Corporation. Speaking before the first 
annual meeting of the Magnesium Asso- 
ciation, Lansing based his prediction <2 
on progress of the industry during the 
war. 

“We are in a position today where we 
have solved the major problems of fabri- 
cating and protecting magnesium and of 
being able to offer a full range of mag- 
nesium products to meet those uses for 
which its properties of light weight and 
strength most aptly fit it,”’ he stated. 

Before the war, he said, a printing 
press manufacturer was able to increase 
the speed of his presses by 25% through 
the use of “‘this lightest of all practical 
structural metals.”” He predicted its use 
in a number of industrial applications. 





WPB News 





Foreign Pulp and Newsprint Not 
to be Anticipated in U. S. 


in Washington, D. C., recently, it 

was recommended that WPB’s news- 
paper and other printing and publishing 
limitation orders be retained in effect 
until newsprint is in a reasonably ade- 
quate supply. Newsprint supplies for the 
first half of 1945 were said to be prob- 
lematical, being dependent upon term- 
ination of the war in Europe and other 
factors. In general, however, the supplies 
will be satisfactory if Canada can main- 


hi a meeting of newspaper publishers 


Jo 
— A typical newspaper 
’ plant showing battery 
of Monomelt-equipped 


line casting machines. 
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tain her present rate of monthly ship- 
ments. A critical paper shortage is 
expected to continue for at least six 
months after the cessation of hostilities 
in Europe, it was reported by officials, 

Swedish industrialists have reported 
they can ship only 100,000 T. of news- 
print, but can ship a much larger supply 
of pulp during the first postwar year. 
United States wartime consumption of 
newsprint is more than 3,000,000 T. a 
year. Thus it will be seen that imports of 
pulp would give no appreciable relief to 
U. S. newspapers. 

Officials indicated that North Ameri- 
can users of pulp and newsprint will 
probably not be able to secure any of 
these products from Finland in view of 
the recent Russo-Finland treaty which 
may require Finland to ship all or the 
bulk of her pulp and paper products to 
Russia for several years. 

J. A. Krug, acting chairman of WPB 
told the committee that even with the 
end of the war in Germany forest prod- 
ucts will remain tight until we get pulp 
from Scandinavia and more men are 
working in North American forests. 


Manufacturers Directed to Hold 
35% Production in Reserve 


ANUFACTURERS of paper and 
| paperboard are required to hold in 
reserve for future distribution, on 
order of the War Production Board, 35% 
of their total production of groundwood, 
printing, book, writing and coarse wrap- 
ping paper, WPB announced on Octo- 
ber 16. 
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Under an amendment to Conserva- 
tion Order M-241, reserve production of 
condenser tissue and sanitary food con- 
tainer stock remains at 100% of produc- 
tion, but with the reclassification of 
groundwood, printing and the papers 
mentioned above, reserves of all other 
paper and paperboard controlled by 
M-241 were reduced to 20% of produc- 
tion, WPB Paper Division officials said. 
The reserve requirement for all these 


papers and paperboards except con- ° 


denser tissue and sanitary food container 
stock was 35%. 

Certain types of paperboard are not 
controlled by Order M-241, it was 
pointed out, but are subject to the fol- 


OK BLACK ARROW Trimmer Knives 


lowing specific Conservation Orders; 
Containerboard, M-290; Paperboard, 
M-378; and Building Boards, Asbestos 
and Asbestos Filled Paper, M-79. 

Mill and consumer paper and paper- 
board inventories are now restricted to 
30 T. or 30 days’ supply, whichever is 
greater, instead of the indefinite two car- 
loads formerly the inventory ceiling. In- 
ventories of folding and set-up box man- 
ufacturers, however, are fixed at a maxi- 
mum of 40 T. or 60 days’ supply, based 
upon their average consumption rate 
during the latest three-month period. 

Another amendment requires that cer- 
tificates be filed with purchase order 
under Limitation Orders M-241-a, Con- 
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verted Paper Products; L-241, Com- 
mercial Printing; L-244, Magazine and 
Periodicals; L-245, Books and Booklets; 
L-289, Greeting and Illustrated Post 
Cards; L-294, Displays; L-350, Govern- 
mental Commercial Printing and Dupli- 
cating; and L-177, Wallpaper, together 
with statements that the paper ordered is 
for the indicated use under the specific 
order or to replace inventory paper 
actually used under the order. 


Paper Conservation To Be Effected 
Through Inventory Reduction 


S has been expected for some time, 
A the War Production Board has 
directed the use of a means for re- 
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MORRILL 


BLACK NEWS INKS 
For High Speed Presses 


EAD the world in volume because they lead in per- 


formance! The richer, deeper, true-black pigment 
makes it a joy for readers’ eyes. Famous for free-flowing 
and uniform coverage of solid areas... clean, decisive 
type edges...crisp, sparkling halftones... quick-setting 


with absolute minimum of offset. 


GEO. H. MORRILL CO. 


Div. General Printing Ink Corp. 
NEW YORK, N.Y 


100 SIXTH AVENUE 


ducing paper consumption in the printing 
industry in lieu of a further cut as 
stipulated in the several paper limitation 
orders. Instead of a direct cut, the six 
paper orders were amended on October 
13 by WPB to require the reduction of 
print paper inventory ceilings of Book, 
Magazine, and Greeting Car publishers 
and Commercial Printers by approx. 15%. 

With inventory ceilings of October 1, 
1944, as the base, commercial printers 
and graphic arts publishers are required 
to reduce their inventories by 5% in 
October and an additional 10% in 
November, in an effort to conserve print- 
ing paper by reducing paper purchased 
during the shortage. 

By using portions of their paper stocks 
on hand, printers and publishers will 
relieve the overworked paper mills, 
WPB Printing and Publishing officials 
said. 

Exception is made to the acceptance 
and delivery of any paper in transit on 
October 13, 1944, which might increase 
inventories above the new ceilings. 

Specifically, printers and publishers 
will be affected as follows: 


Order L-241 


Commercial printers and duplicators, 
operating under Limitation Order L-241, 
must lower their paper inventory ceilings 
for October, 1944, to 95% of their total 
inventories as of October 1, 1944, or not 
more than 95% of a 60 day supply, 
whichever is less. However, no inventory 








reduction will be required of a printer 
or publisher who has less than 30 days’ 
paper in inventory. Such a printer or 
publisher is permitted to build up his 
inventory to a 30 day supply. Some lati- 
tude is provided also when a particular 
type, grade or size of paper is required 
within 30 days, or delivery is made in 
standard unit quantities accepted in 1941. 


Order L-244 


Magazine and periodical publishers, 
under L-244, must reduce their inven- 
tories in October to 95% of their October 
1 supply, or to 95% of a two month 
supply, whichever is less. In November 
and each month thereafter their inven- 
tories may be no higher than 85% of 
their October 1 supply, or 85% of a two 
month supply, whichever is less. How- 
ever, no publisher will be required to 
reduce his inventory below one month’s 
supply. The order permits a magazine 
publisher to accept deliveries of a par- 
ticular item to bring his supply of that 
item up to the amount required for the 
ensuing 30 days’ production even though 
his total inventory is in excess of ceilings. 
Delivery of specific types of paper may 
be accepted in standard units such as car 
truckloads, or 5000 Ibs., if so delivered 
in 1943. 


Order L-245 


Publishers of books and _ booklets 
operating under L-245, are required to 
curtail their October inventories to 95% 


100), utomiétic 


SLUG SAWING WITH 
MOHR SAW 


The Mohr Saw cuts slugs to any de- 
sired length as they are ejected from 
the linecasting machine. 
100% automatic opera- 
tion. Accurate and speedy. 
Saves time and money. 


MOHR LINO-SAW COMPANY 


126 N. Union Avenue 
Chicago 6, Illinois 





of their October 1 supply, or 95% of 
one-fourth of their annual consumption 
quotas, whichever is less. In November, 
and each month thereafter, the ceiling 
must be lowered to 85% of the October 1 
inventory or 85% of one-fourth of their 
consumption quotas, whichever is less. 
Book publishers whose inventories are 
below one-eighth of their yearly con- 
sumption are not required to reduce 
inventories, but may build them up to 
one-eighth of the annual consumption 
quota. Such publishers may accept de- 
liveries of a particular type of paper in 
excess of inventory ceilings, or one- 
eighth of their yearly quota, whichever 
is the greater, provided the paper is used 
within 90 days after its receipt. 


Order L-289 


Publishers and printers of greeting and 
illustrated postcards, who operate under 
L-289, hereafter are required to reduce 
their October inventory ceilings to 95% 
of their October 1 inventories, or 95% 
of a 90 day supply, whichever is less, and 
for November, and each month there- 
after, to an 85% ceiling or 85% of a 90 
day paper supply, whichever is less. 
Greeting and illustrated postcard printers 
are not required to reduce their inven- 
tories if below 45 days’ supply, but may 
bring inventories up to that amount. 
These publishers may accept additional 
deliveries of a particular paper item, in 
excess of ceilings, if it is required for the 
ensuing 45 days’ production. All restric- 








DUPLEX PRESSES 


Semi-Cylindrical @ Unitubular 
Tubular © High Speed Flat Bed 
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The Duplex Printing Press Co. 
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POURING SHEETS 
ROUTER BITS 
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tions as to the number of designs that 
may be printed are eliminated. Inven- 
tories include boxboard for packaging 
cards as well as paper and board used 
for printing them. 


Order L-294 


All printers and producers of displays, - 


including any laminated combination of 
printed matter and paperboard or other 
material used to convey a message, dis- 
play merchandise or advertise products 
or services, under Order L-294, must 
furnish a usage certificate to dealers or 
mills when ordering paper or paper- 
board, Restrictions as to the use of wood, 
metal or plastic as reinforcements, in 
producing displays were removed, but 
other restrictions as to amounts of paper 
and paperboard remain in effect. 


Order L-177 


Similarly, manufacturers or printers of 
wallpaper under L-177 are required to 
furnish certification before purchasing 
paper to be used in manufacturing 
wallpaper. 


M-339 Relaxed— 
M-99 Revoked 


ESTRICTIONS on the use of copper 
R and zinc for printing plates, as estab- 
lished in Order M-339, were relaxed 

on October 14, and Order M-99, which 
required the scrapping of obsolete plates, 
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STANDARD EQUIPMENT 
ON MANY LEADING TRIMMERS 


This perfected SWW paper trimming knife 


1 A .002” concave bevel; grinding to a razor 
edge sharpness made easier. 

2. Greater rigidity—limits variance across a 
trim to less than .001” inch. 

3. Special heat treatment responsible for the 
knife’s unusual edge holding qualities. 
On the market for 60 years. Thousands of 
printers use them. Yours awaits your order— 

by letter, wire or phone. 


SIMONDS WORDEN WHITE COMPANY 
607 NEGLEY PLACE 
DAYTON, OHIO 


Cleaner Type 
Less Loss 
Better Work 


when you blow 
out dust with 


TORNADO Electric Blowers 


Powerful 1 h. p. motor blows clean, dry air at 295 m. p. h. 
Cleans type, cases, presses, thoroly, quickly, at low cost. Con- 
vertible into Vacuum Cleaner. Soon pays cost. 

Write for details and Free Trial Offer! 
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BREUER ELECTRIC 


MFG. CO. 
5114 N. Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, 40 
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adjustments. 


was revoked on October 10, 1944, the 
War Production Board announced on 
October 14. 

It was pointed out by WPB that the 
revocation of M-99 was not to be con- 
strued as meaning that scrap metals, 
especially copper, were in abundant sup- 
ply, but only that the essential war needs 
are being met and that civilian require- 
ments do not justify the retention of the 
order. The continued scarcity of copper 
is emphasized by provisions in M-339 
limiting the use of both copper and zinc 
for printing plates. 

Order M-339, as amended, removes 
the requirement of a preference rating for 
the delivery of zinc to platemakers, but 
does not provide for any increase in the 
permitted use of zinc. 

Permitted usage of copper has been 
increased from 60% to 75%, by weight, 
of the copper that the platemaker used in 
the corresponding calendar quarter of 
1940. Any person may use 100 Ibs. of cop- 
per for platemaking in any calendar 
quarter beginning with the fourth quar- 
ter of 1944. 

Electrotypers and gravure platemakers 
must now use 3 Ibs. out of every 5 lbs. of 
copper in the form of printing industry 
scrap copper, recast anodes of such scrap, 
or new cast anodes received by the plate- 
maker in return for an equal amount of 
printing industry scrap copper. This 
means that electrotypers and gravure 
platemakers may not receive increased 
allotments of new rolled anodes, but must 








Uniform coverage of solid areas... clean, 
decisive readability ... free flowing... 
that’s what you get with Herrick Inks. 
Black areas print deep and solid... half- 
tones, sharp and clear. Let a Herrick rep- 
resentative help you get an ink “hand- 
tailored’ to match your needs... always 
of the same consistency, saving press 


WM. C. HERRICK INK CO., INC. 
Main Office & Plant ¢ East Rutherford, N. J. 








obtain all of the permitted increase under 
the amended order in the form of scrap 
copper or in return for such scrap. 

The requirement that platemakers re- 
port to WPB the weight of copper used in 
plates ordered by any department or 
agency of the United States, although 
such copper continues to be excepted 
from the restrictions of the order, was re- 
moved. It is no longer required that cop- 
perplate engravers deliver to a scrap 
dealer old plates in an amount equal to 
weight of copper used in making new en- 
gravings. The provision that permitted 
the use of 16 ga. photoengravers’ sheet 
copper, finished before July 1, 1943, at 
the rate of 4 Ibs. for every 3 lbs. charged 
against the photoengravers’ allowable 
usage, was also eliminated. All copper 
must now be counted at its full weight. 

Platemakers who find their supplies of 
copper and zinc inadequate may now file 
requests with WPB for special authority 
to use these materials even if they have 
never established a base quota. 


Foundation Has Moved 


During the first part of October, the 
George S. May Business Foundation, 
Chicago, moved to new and more spa- 
cious quarters at 840 Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 11, Ill. Phone number is 
DElaware 1018. The former address was 
111 South Dearborn St. 
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ROTARY PRESS 


Rotary Web Perfecting Press to deliver pages of telephone 
directory size 94 x 1134”. untrimmed. Prefer a press that 
will print up to 72 or 144 pages, delivering signatures open 
on three sides. Wesel groove adjustable plate lockup pre- 
ferred. Answer giving diameter and length of cylinders 
and other particulars. Also state lowest cash price. Box 216, 
Printing Equipment Engineer. 
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To PREPRINT means to check and to correct 
plate and form faults and errors when it can be 
done most economically and efficiently. 

It will cut down your makeready time, in- 
crease the impression output of your presses, 
and add to your profits. Write for circular. 
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Victory depends upon materials—as well as men! 
To keep our American forces “closing in” overseas, 
you and every other manufacturer here at home 
must keep on making “Out Front’? War Bond Quotas! 


This means action now on every point in the fighting 
8-Point Plan to step up Payroll Deductions. For in- 
stance, have you a 6th War Loan Bond Committee, 
representing labor, management and other important 
groups in your company ? Selected Team Captains 
yet—preferably returned 
veterans? If so, have you 
instructed them in sales pro- 
cedure—and given each 
the Treasury Booklet, Gef- 
ting the Order? 


How about War Bond quo- 
tas? Each department — 


WITH THE 6™ WAR LOAN! 






and individual—should have one! Assigning respon- 
sibilities is vital, too! Have you appointed enough 
“self-starters” to arrange rallies, competitive prog- 
ress boards and meeting schedules? Are personal 
pledge, order or authorization cards printed, and 
made out in the name of each worker? Planning 
for resolicitation near the end of the drive? Your 
State Payroll Chairman is ready now with a detailed 
Resolicitation Plan. And, have you contracted for 
space in all your regular advertising media to tell 
the War Bond story? 


Your positive Yes to all points in this forward-to- 
victory 8-Point Plan assures your plant meeting an 
“Out Front” Quota in the 6th War Loan—and speeds 
the day of unconditional surrender! 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with 
appreciation the publication of this message by 


PRINTING EQUIPMENT ENGINEER 


This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement—prepared under the auspices 
of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council. 


Official U. S, Marine Corps Photo 
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PORTRAIT OF A FAMILY FRIEND 


In the composing room they'll tell you it’s an INTERTYPE ~a streamlined mecha- 
nism that sets lines of type with speed and accuracy. Yet it is actually some- 
thing more. It has proven itself a real friend to the American press — 
and to the public, too. For without machines such as the 
INTERTYPE, the mass printing and publishing we know 
today would not be economically possible. They 
have helped in bringing information, edu- 


cation and inspiration to all people. 


500 FURMAN STREET, BROOKLYN 2.N. Y. 





